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* 
Tue Epitor’s Desx 
1M sorry to have to announce that after this issue Penguin 
_ Music Magazine will be published annually instead of quarterly. 


. Although we enjoy a circulation perhaps nearly three times . 


_ larger than any other music journal in Britain, it is still not 
: large enough to make our magazine an economic proposition. 
_ It is possible that we could obtain the necessary circulation by 
_ making our articles more popular in appeal — popular, I mean, 
_ in the film-fan sense of the word. But such a procedure would 
~ not serve the best interests of the art of music, nor would it fit 
in with the high cultural traditions established generally by 
Penguin Books Limited. 
The first of the new annual series will be published towards 


_ the end of January 1950. The chief function of the magazine — 


_ will be to record in broad outline, and comment on, the pre- 
_ vious year’s musical happenings in Britain. Most of the present 
_ regular features will be continued and we shall encourage longer 
_ andmore comprehensive special articles. As before, our aim is to 
_ appeal primarily totheintelligent, non-professional music-lover. 


* 


- Ishould like to draw special attention to the late Edwin Evans’s 
article The New Impulse in Music on page 13, which will un- 
_ doubtedly interest the many admirers and followers of Evans’s 
| work. Readers may be interested to know that a selection of 
Edwin Evans’s essays on ballet (on which subject he was an 
_ authority) has been recently published in book form under the 
title Music and the Dance (Herbert Jenkins, 6s. net). 


Siete 


eS o E ARE, 2 a : é 
it One sy Edwin es s most reasured 


_ serviced by the Westminster City Comcids al acco} 
dation at the Buckingham Palace Road Public Library, ° 


it is available for the use of musicians and students. 


born in Great Britain or in the Commonwealth of Nace 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, London - ; 
Contemporary Music Centre, c/o Messrs Novello & Co., 160 
Wardour Stréet, W1. 


* 


A word of apology to Sadler’s Wells Opera. In No. 7 Robin H 1 
_ stated that Smetana’s opera The Bartered Bride ‘seems to have 
lapsed from the ten and there is s (at present) no imme 


At the Edinburgh Festival last year the Hallé Orchestra on. 
again proved that it has attained an international standard of 


critics of The Times and The Listener. But she critic of Th aa 
New Statesman and Nation stated that ‘in sis ee. . 


ing pageant. Barbirolli seemed not to jee ahs certain 
ase tempo and balance’. 
These strange contradictions of fact led a writer in the Hallé 


. ... Are there any such objective standards in — 
he evaluation of musical experiences?’. 

This is altogether naive. First, music is not a science and 
erefore it cannot be assessed in terms of arithmetic. Barbirolli 
ind the Hallé plus Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony can never add up 
ch = to cies the same musical result: each Spesiouds 


es gs pation on an geges with Ernest Newman is 


oS the cities af the Daily Be, and The New __ 


b 
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of Barbirolli’s musical integrity ane experience has not solved ms 


certain problems of tempo and balance in Sibelius’s Fifth — > 


Symphony (thus ipso facto condemning Ernest Newman as an < 


ignoramus), the less said the better. 


The trouble is that there are few verifiable facts in the per- “- 


formance of music. Take tempo and intonation, for example. 
In practice, a critic (or for that matter any type of listener) must — 
rely on his aural memory to tell him whether a performance is 


ae | 


too fast or too slow according to the composer’s intentions (if © 


and when he has clearly stated them), or whether this or that 
note or passage is played in or out of tune. Remember that a 
critic cannot check his findings in the concert-hall with a 
metronome and a tuning-fork, even if those cumbersome in- 
struments would help him! However, no critic worth his salt 
could mistake a presto assai for an andante con moto (an emo- 
tional whirlwind for a slow-moving pageant!) or remain in- 
sensitive to the unpleasant effect of a violinist playing an 
eighth of a tone out of tune; but the best of critics might very 
easily miss certain slight variations of tempo and intonation. 

I think it is safe to say that a consensus of critical opinion on 
a given performance will show agreement on qualities that can 
be more or less measured, but will differ on matters of taste (in- 
terpretation, sensuous quality of tone, etc.). That is why the 
criticism of a new piece of music, as distinct from its perfor- 
mance, is likely to produce conflicting critical statements. If it 
is the work of an illiterate, there should be no conflicting 
opinion among competent critics, but assuming a high stand- 
ard of craftsmanship in a given composition, the evaluations 
will then enter the realm of zsthetics. And there conflict will 


arise, because zsthetic values are based on sensuous perceptions © . 


which cannot be measured. 

What is so often forgotten is the fact that critics do not have - 
a monopoly of esthetic judgment. When faced by new and per- 
haps revolutionary phenomena (the music of a Beethoven, a 
Wagner, a Debussy, or even a Grieg), the critic is just as liable 


s, 


fail in a ondne de responsiveness: as. any other type oes 
nusician or ‘intelligent’ listener. The critic has been well des- 
eS as the most Polenteics listener; but enlightenment ; 


“ “ea a vasa analytical perception of them. Man is a creature of 
abit and prefers to conserve than to change; but change he 
has to, whether he likes it or not. Musical history shows that it 
fe is usually a minority group of critics, musicians, and untrained 
listeners which first of all accepts new ways and experiences. 
__ And if those new ways and experiences are really vital, they will 
_ be eventually accepted by the majority. 

- Apart from the ignorance or inexperience of bad critics and 
_ the human errors of judgment of good ones, critics will always 
differ in their estimates of the values of a piece of music, or its 
_ performance, in some small degree, because of the human 
equation which cannot be eliminated. Music criticism, like 
composition or the playing of an instrument, is not, I repeat, an 
exact science, although sometimes it may come very near to it: 

for example, in the study of composers’ styles as practised by 

some of our leading musicologists. 

Since there are no absolute (only approximate) a in 
criticism, it follows that each critic must judge according to his 
own personal standards formed by the extent of his knowledge 
__ and experience, and, perhaps above all, by the degree and 
of quality of his sensitivity. By such standards ‘the value of the 
critic’s work itself must be judged. I know there are some peo- 
_ ple who claim that the less one knows about music technically, 

__-the better qualified one is to appraise its esthetic qualities; but 
such a contention is merely the wishful thinking of those who 
_ are haunted by the spectre of their own ignorance. 


CONCERT TICKETS ARE TOO EXPENSIVE 


except for ike they can ake out oft it ; 3. a ae 
— which i is prepared to sees any event ee 


been boosted in the film words 
ure result is that the a worth-while concerts are 


his London Symphony aad William Walton also to conduc t 
his Viola Concerto, the Royal Albert Hall was disgracefull 3 
empty. When the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Eduard — 
van Beinum performed Bruckner’s Third Symphony only —— 

money was taken to pay for the hire of the hall. ; 

In the past I have said some hard things about the Londeet 

_ Philharmonic Orchestra. But not now. Its personnel has been 
strengthened by many excellent young players and van — 
maitinena has done a | magnificent job of training. The London 

Philharmonic Oakes is now a well-rehearsed and a keen and 

alive ensemble, which is a credit to London. The London Sym- — 
phony Orchestra has also rehabilitated itself; it only needs 

first-class permanent conductor, like van Beinum, to make i it a 

formidable rival of the London Philharmonic Ozchestra. 

Both orchestras deserve the full support of the public. It is 
only by such support that they will be able to maintain the: 
high standards of performance and progressive icone 
that all real music-lovers want and demand.’ 
A big public is there ready to give its support; but it is larpely 

a young and impecunious public, which cannot afford the 

present high prices of tickets. Therefore these orchestras shoulc 


ie eS Arts Council, and their work treated on a similar basis t« : 
eae that of the Public Library and the Art Gallery. 


ma a ae i don peeeniin Music Cn and as 
ident of the International Society of Contemporary Music — 


sald hase aes better sees to write an sadiewente book: 
1€ music of our time? Evans had such a book in mind for. 


-arning a living, particularly during the ‘thirties, occupied 
is time. He lived aeRO ue life ie out 


ris + daily round of concerts'as chief critic of eae 
and London critic of the Liverpool Daily Post. In these 
stances, he was unable to obtain those long stretches of 


oe vl see understanding of the music 
ly covering the period 1890-1940. However, among the 
$ for his book was the section I reproduce here, by kind 
rmiss n of Mrs Edwin Evans, under the title of The New 
ulse i Music. eee Raren Hint 


With a Tea tat rien: sense Be ae 7 Max Norila 1de- — 
voted a spacious chapter of his now almost forgotten book | 
Degeneration. to proving that there was no intrinsic. signifi-_ et 
cance in the term, then current, fin de siécle - that the end ofa | 4 
century was no different from its beginning or its middle. It did — E 
not need saying. Nevertheless, if one writes of a century’s — 
-music before a quarter of that century has elapsed, one stands — 
committed to an apology. One must show cause for belied , 
the musical atmosphere of the nineteen-twenties to be more ~ 
different from that of the eighteen-nineties than is implied by 
the interval of three decades. And, naturally, one looks for a 
precedent. History supplies it at once. Though the development 
of music from the first attempt at diaphony has been continu- 
ous and, except for certain transient fashions, consistently 
logical, it has had certain nodal points, of which by far the 
“most important is the year 1600. Only a few years before, even 
a comic opera was written polyphonically like a continuous 
madrigal, in which several voices combined to sing the part 
allotted to one character. Only a few years later, Monteverde 
was producing his masterpieces. Long before 1622 a contempor- 
ary observer would have felt justified in writing of seventeenth- 
century music as of something that differed essentially from the 
music of the sixteenth. 

Having discovered one such landmark, one naturally looks 
for others, or at least for a principle of periodicity. Here the 
evidence is more vague. Though we speak readily enough of 
centuries as subdivisions, it would be easier to defend a hypo- 
thesis that musical history divides itself into periods averaging 
approximately a century and a half. This suggestion is, of — 
course, quite arbitrary. Its sole merit is that it appears to work. 
Guido d’ Arezzo, the founder of our notation, lived 990-1050, 
and the organum of his day persisted until about 1150..The 

period 1150-1300 is often known as “The Franconian Period of 
Discant’ from the treatise Ars Cantus Mensurabilis, attributed — 
to Franco of Cologne. That is primarily of interest to scholars. 
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ae Cae NEW IMPULSE IN MUSIC eee (5) 


he Jayman would. prefer to call | it the period of the Trouba: 
: ours, and, of the two, he would be the better justified. From 
Bes 3 1300 to 1450 occurred the development of that ars nova of ~ 
_ which the fons et origo, according to Johannes Tinctoris, was _ 
in England. True, Sumer is icumen in, the first known exam-: 
2: ple of that art, boasts a greater antiquity, but these periods are 
approximate, and constantly overlap, pioneers appearing long 
_ before, and epigoni continuing their activities long afterwards. 
_ The period 1450 to 1600 is the Golden Age of contrapuntal art, 
culminating in Palestrina and in our own Tudor classics. The 
next division is less clear, but, though we speak loosely of the 
eighteenth century, who would deny that there is a far greater 
step from the earlier to the later eighteenth century — say, from 
Bach to Mozart — than there is from late eighteenth to early 
nineteenth — say, from Mozart to Schubert? And the death of- 
Bach in 1750 gives us another convenient landmark. If, there- 
fore, we share Arkel’s belief in the ‘fidélité des é€vénements’, we 
shall look for signs of another change about the year 1900. 
‘It must be no ordinary change. It is not enough that those 
whose equanimity is disturbed should shake their heads and 
‘mutter that ‘music is in a state of transition’, for that has been 
said at all times, and with truth, for music has always been, and, 
let us hope, always will be, in a state of transition. When that 
can no longer be said of it, it will be moribund. But neither 
must it be a period of upheaval, of anarchy, involving a com- 
plete break, for the development of our music has not yet run 
its full course. As at other of its nodal points, it suffices that cer- 
tain methods, showing apparent, but probably not real, signs 
~ of exhaustion, pass out of favour, whilst others, neglected fora 
time, are resumed under a semblance of novelty, and the accre- 
tion of real novelty, which is continuous at all times, being the 
very life’s blood of music, becomes temporarily accelerated by 
this movement, just as activity quickens the pulse. It will at 
once occur to most music-lovers that this fitly describes the last 
_ few years, which have ushered in twentieth-century music. 


There is a primitive spies in which the Haracteristie 
- medium, whatever 1 it may be, is explored and oo Or 


resources, becoming trite by constant use, begin to lose their 
significance, just as certain rhetorical phrases become detached = 
from all meaning through frequent repetition. Politics and 
journalism abound in such clichés, originally conveying defin- _ 
ite concepts, now degraded into the merest verbal counters. __ 
When this happens in art - that is to say, when the idiomatic 
material begins to show signs of wear — one of several results, 
and perhaps all of them, may be predicted in the light of ex- we 
perience. The artist will seek to renew the significance of this 
material either by exaggeration in one of many directions — re- 

peating what has gone before. but more violently or more 

minutely, or more involvedly — or by calling to his aid some- 

thing that lies outside his material altogether. Thus a musician 

at this stage will not be content to make music;-he will wantto 
be a moral philosopher, or to tell stories, or to paint pictures. ~ 
Once started, quite respectably, as ‘romantic’, the movement 
will gather momentum as it proceeds. Exaggeration will beget = 
more exaggeration. Romanticism will pass into realism. 
Philosophy will merge into esoteric religion, and music will be- 
come the mere handmaiden of all of them. Long before that — 

stage is reached the observer, to whom all this is familiar, will” 

be keenly examining the ground in the search for portents of 
the movement which is to succeed that now in its decline. At-_ 


Se as iecll: it, 


2 each “work by itself, analysing i its qualities and defects, and pro- 
pemncing judgment upon them. The other consists in oe 


oe will the two judgments amade One composition may ee 
ea fine work i in itself but leave music precisely where it was. 
- Another may give little satisfaction and yet contain, at an 
early, imperfect stage of development, a material contribution 
to the future of music. It is, in fact, highly probable that the 
latter work will fail to satisfy the standard of the former, for _ 
asons which follow. — 

_ Given the same degree of intellectual creative impulse, it is 
obvious that the less that is absorbed in the invention of an 
diom, the more will be deployed in the finished work. Of the 
_three phases described, it is the classic that should produce the 
‘best work with the same effort. The resources are at hand. The 
rtist has merely to apply them to his purpose of expression. 


er is, in fact, a term of Ancanole gy, not of reproach. When one 
efers to a great composer as belonging to the decadence of a 


quite a a different ile how mere mastery of resources. We have 


are two kinds of criticism. One consists in examining Sais 
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still in their ’teens they have given us symphonic poems that 


Liszt would have pronounced remarkably good, but they % 
proved nothing but aptitude and application. 


Another point that is bound to arise in the consideration of 


the new impulse in music is that criticism of a tendency does — 


not necessarily involve disparagement of those by whom it is 
represented, For instance, there was, about the time of the 
French Revolution, and for some years afterwards, a strong 
wave of rhetorical eloquence that swept through all the arts 


and all European nations. From oratory and literature — its 


proper sphere — it invaded painting and music, and the fashion 
grew of judging these by nobility of utterance rather than by 
colour or sound. Today we are in reaction against eloquence. 
We were so at the turn of the century, and, since so many noble 
utterances have been submerged by an avalanche of reality, we 
have grown even more sceptical. In this temper the twentiéth- 
century musician is tempted to forget that if it is wrong to 
praise music for its rhetoric, it is equally wrong to condemn it 
for the same reason, If there is rhetorical sloquenas in Bee- 
thoven, it makes his music neither better nor worse. The new 
generation may be a little irritated at being invited to admire it 
for ethical reasons, but that is no reason to turn round, as one 
did the other day, and assert that Beethoven was a great man, 
but unmusical. The belief is gradually gaining ground that the 
whole tendency of nineteenth-century music was zsthetically 
unsound. This is probably true, though it may be no more than 
the effect of the pendulum swinging the other way. But nothing 
that can transpire from such considerations can alter the sta- 
ture of Beethoven’s musical genius. In place of rhetoric the 
twentieth-century musician is restoring to his art certain 
qualities which it possessed in the eighteenth, with which he 
has more afhnity than the nineteenth, but rhetoric in itself is 
insufficient to detract from the achievement of the latter. There 
is nothing illogical in rejecting the rhetoric whilst appreciating 
the music. It is perfectly logical to reject the Wagnerian zsthe- 


music. 


* y 


Much as technique continues to be discussed, it plays a rela- 
tively unimportant part in these changes. It is not methods 
that matter, but the purposes to which they are applied, and 
_ instances are not uncommon in which the technique of today 
is employed to serve aims which clearly derive from Victorian 
- ideals. But the general tendency of technical progress is a more 
relevant, and even vital, consideration. According to Guizot 
all art begins in mysterious complexity, and travels its orbit in 
the direction of simplicity. In its infancy it must advance cauti- 


ously, basing each step upon authoritative experience which, in- 


codified form, is a complicated system of taboos, requiring the 
careful initiation of the aspirant. Synthetic music — that is to 
say, the music of simultaneous as well as successive sound — is 
no more than a few centuries old, which, compared with other 


arts, is infancy. A painter of today may know something of =f 


composition or of the colour-scale of the spectrum, but when 
confronted with a canvas, it is his eye that he trusts in prefer- 
ence to any theory, and the next stroke of the brush will be 
governed, not by precedent, but by the sensitiveness of that 
organ..JIfhis eye does not guide him, he has no vocation to be a 
painter. Eventually that will be the ‘position of the music- 


maker. If his mental ear is not fastidious enough, he had better 


leave music-making alone. We are still a long way from that 
stage. a are still taught to write, not music, but such 
things as ‘examination counterpoint’, and the text-books are 
_ still growing bigger instead of smaller. But the taboos of the 
~ tabulatura are losing their terrors, and even a teacher of to- 

: day takes more pride subsequently in those of his graduates 
who intelligently defy his teaching than in those who remain 
docile. It is gradually being recognized that free arbitrary selec- 
-_~ tion demands not less but more artistry than systematic con- 
struction, and that the far too numerous ‘rules’ are in reality 


fetmrseroio 


nected with ieehetae er call for coisas The most. 
important of them is form. The principal musical forms began 
by being architectural. They were. geometrical as to their — 
foundations — triangular, square, or circular — and dependent ; 
_ upon repeated pattern for their elaboration. Then they deve- 

loped rhetorically, and favoured exposition followed by dis- 

cussion, recapitulation, and peroration. Latterly, they became — 

still more literary, descriptive, or even narrative. But alwaysa _ 
~ certain applied symmetry seemed the governing principle. But 
, the idea of form is not dependent upon symmetry. Whatever 
can be describéd as shapely possesses the formal virtues. The — 
balance of irregularities in a well-poised piece of sculpture, or one 
quantities in a well-composed painting, give a result that is _ 
shapely without being symmetrical. With a spot of vermilion 


_ Turner gave form to a picture. Music is travelling in that direc- 


. tion. But to achieve form by such means demands far greater 
artistry than to produce something that is set square and sym- _ 
metrical. With the aid of a mould, music cannot be formless. 
Without that aid it demands great artistry to preserve it from ~ 
being formless, for music is the most fluid of all-art materials. = : 
It may be that attempts to realize form without symmetrical 
repetition are premature — that music is not yet ripe for them. _ 
But there can be little doubt that, in the end, music will pro- = 
duce an infinite variety of forms, and the artist will justify t the : 
free choice he is claiming today. ae: 

Then, the talk of modal tunes and harmonies, od whole-tone 
scales; of polytonal or atonal compositions, invites considera: 


xs : 
© i 


a notes 3 repeats 


Si 


=> 


he primitive pentatonic Baists are much older than He two ae 
‘movable’ notes which, inserted in their larger intervals, com- _ 


~ still more recent origin. Such is the cumulative power of trans-_ 
mitted memory that almost any sequence of the five oldest 
notes, provided there is a rhythmic accent and there are no 


for himself by experiment with the black notes of the piano, 
which represent the pentatonic scale transposed. If the two 
-movables are employed, the effect will depend more upon the 
composer’s use of them and his skill as a melody-maker. But 
if he uses also the five chromatic notes melodically, giving them 
_ equal citizenship with the others — that is to say, ignoring their 
‘tendency to lean towards the diatonic notes, which is a symp- 
tom of their comparative youth — the probability is that even 
his musical friends will declare that he is another of those 
‘moderns’ who ‘cannot write a melody’.. When quarter-tones. 
have completely established themselves, doubtless history will 
repeat itself, for melody, apart from other connotations, is 
chiefly recognition of the familiar. That is why the amateurs of 
a drawing-room. ballads pride themselves Fl knowing a good 
tune when they hear it. 

It was largely the introduction of the chromatic notes that 
led to the temporary restriction of the modes to two—major and 
aoe Time and eee were needed to establish their 


pleted the seven-note modes. The five chromatic notes are of 


wide leaps, will be recognized as melodious, as anyone may test = i 


eee ses lia! ne: pe ee, ee es a eee Le at VO 
\ an - ft . 
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modes, and the craving for more alternations is one of the 


familiar features of later nineteenth-century music. The restora- 


tion to favour of the discarded modes was an obvious palliative 
to this craving, but one that has been generally misunderstood. 
It was not an archaistic revival, still less a step backward. It 
formed part of a very definite process of amplification, to which 
the church modes were only incidental. All kinds of scales, 
many of them exotic, clamoured for use. Busoni counted up- 
wards of a hundred and thirty of them. But there was no need 
for a schedule. The fact is that practically anyselection fromthe 
twelve notes which constitute the complete scale can be given 
diatonic importance and predominate over the others if the 
composer so wishes. Again, he has a free choice. 

But if this influences modern melody, still more does it 
affect modern harmony. The terms ‘diatonic’ and ‘chromatic’ 
almost call for new definitions. Hitherto, music to which the 
former was applied was that whose construction was governed 
by the solid principles handed down from sixteenth-century 
polyphony, with its interlacing of ‘diatonic chords to support 
the structure, the chromatic notes being merely incidental and 
serving decorative or ancillary purposes. Chromatic music was 
that which reared itself directly upon the twelve-note scale. In 
appearance both styles of writing are almost equally chromatic 
today, but that is largely due to our cumbersome notation. The 
distinction is a real one. To maintain it becomes, however, pro- 
gressively more difficult as other scale- systems come into dia- 
tonic use, and today there is much music which is neither one 
thing nor the other. In the end tonality will be the final test, 
but meanwhile there are composers who combine chromatic * 
freedom with allegiance to tonality. To the professors of to- 
morrow, those who still rest their musical edifice upon the cen- 
tral points which establish a tonality will be the sheep and 

those who do not will be the goats. Already now we speak of 
‘tonal’ and ‘atonal’ — not to mention, for the present, poly-— 
tonal — where once we spoke of ‘diatonic’ and ‘chromatic’, and. 


it seems likely that the latter terms. will revert to their narrower 
eaning. . ce 
But before taking leave of the subject of Seales: it is not irrele- 
; vant to point to a curious coincidence in musical history. Long 
a ago somebody discovered that if you take every third note of 
the chromatic scale you obtain a chord that has no tonality. 
Older theorists strove hard to give it one, and ended by credit- 
ing it with twelve different ones, needing practically a different 
notation for each. It provided the composer of that day with a 
method of modulation which was so facile that it acted in res- 
traint of invention, and, after it had emerged from the period 
when its possibilities were being explored, its too frequent use 
in diatonic composition became the hall-mark of weakness. 
Generations afterwards somebody else discovered that if you 
take the alternate notes of the chromatic scale, and then the 
alternate notes of these, you obtain respectively a scale and a 
chord both of which are completely devoid of tonality, though 
even at this latter date there were theorists who sought to 
_ bring them within the fold. These also provide a facile method 
of modulation, but, as meanwhile the chromatic mode of 
writing had spread, and was already merging into the ‘atonal’, 
their place was regarded as less ancillary and, during the ex- 
ploration period, they were given a much greater prominence. 
The coincidence lies in the fact that the older device, that of 
the ‘diminished seventh’, was probably used by no composer 
with greater frequency than Weber, the true creator of the 
German Romantic music-drama which has played so promin- 
ent a part in the phase of musical history which we are leaving 
behind, and the more recent one, that of the ‘whole-tone’ scale 
and the augmented triad, was never before, and will probably 
be never again, used with such frequency as by Debussy, the 
creator of the French Impressionism which has presided over 
the birth of the new phase. - 


* 


- These technical questions in themselves exert little influence 


aa are Sele chee part ina a process cheat has a ‘gre im- 3 
portance in. athe evolution of the musical idea. Before the adv : 


monophony. Tee: the thirteenth century it becamen an art of 
combined melodic lines, or polyphony. That was the primitive _ 3 
stage of the contrapuntal era. Experience of the colour-effect of — 
combined melodic lines created harmony, in which their fusion, 4 | 
or subordination to the leading part, brought back mono- 
phony, no longer simple, but harmonically coloured. Now, fi 
since the course of musical development in the past has not “|| 
been fortuitous, but surprisingly logical, it should be easy to 
deduce the next stage. Two things could be, and in fact were, 
predicted with confidence. One is that the polyphonic princi- _ | 
ple would reassert its independence of harmony, and that in 
order to resist the tendency to fusion, contrapuntal part- — 
writing would have to avoid consonance and become more | 
dissonant. Of this, the last dozen years or so have yielded copi- 
ous examples. The other is that, just as simple line led to com- _ 
bined lines, simple harmony would lead to combined harmonies — 
— that is to say, to a polyphony in which each part had its inde- 
pendent harmonic colouring. Of that, also, examples abound. — 
The method of paralleling each part with a chord repeated 
integrally on each note is one such device, of which some sim- _ 
ple examples are to be met with in the works of Goossens. 
- Stravinsky’s method of rearing one chord upon another, just as 
the chords themselves are formed by intervals reared one upon ~ 
another, is a more complex device, but originating from the . 
same need. Finally, the polytonal writing, in which different — ‘ 
parts in the polyphony may have, not only their individual 
harmonization, but also each their own tonality, is chiefly ax 
tentative realization of a stage that music is steadily approach- 
ing. Applying pictorial terms, one might say that music has 
been progressing steadily from the line-drawing to the oil- 
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attempts to govern ‘each stage by fiws applicable TO} 
cessors.. 2g chi day there are - still some who would — 


eo ntil compar ey recent fierce the coniepaiae was content 
‘to pee his palette as oe him ex) three or, at most, 


. of them. Not ates did he not seek to preserve that 
individual character, but he aimed deliberately at blending his 
instrumental colours into a sonorous mass which had volume, 
but was the negation of colour. The forerunners of the present 
phase were the first to set themselves the opposite aim of ex- 
_ ploiting the individual characteristics of each instrument, and - 
_ combining them in such a way as to prevent their fusion, with. 
the sacrifice of their identity, by causing one to impinge upon 
another. Again this involves a reassertion of polyphony, and it 
is in that direction that the study of instrumental timbre is de- 
veloping. It is even forecasted that we shall some day have a 
scale of timbre as well as one of pitch, and that it will create its 
own counterpoint. Meanwhile, the ingenuity with which the 
_ Flemish contrapuntists explored their field is having its replica 
in that with which twentieth-century composers are exploring 
the resources of timbres, singly and in combination. This ex- 
plains the unprecedented flow of works for unusual groupings 
of instruments. 
-- Another element, and strangely enough, the most ancient 
of all, has entered upon a phase of more active development. 
‘Rhythm had remained comparatively simple until modern 
times. For that there is a sound historical reason. Music derived 
its rhythm from two sources: speech and the dance. During the 
period when vocal music predominated, the rhythm was as free 
in language itself, witness the plainsong. The early instru- 


mental forms owed much to i dances, aiid if the fs = 
based upon vocal experience were permitted to tyrannize over — 
them in one direction, in another they retaliated by imposing 
the rhythms adopted from that source, until even songs were 
written as instrumental pieces. Most of the classic Lieder are of 
that type: musically admirable, but equally effective as instru- _ 
mental solos. So ingrained were the rhythmic habits of the 
nineteenth century that even a symmetrical rhythm, was 
deemed heterodox if based upon an unusual number, such as 
five or seven. Today the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
Rhythmic freedom, restored to song, is permeating the instru- 
mental forms, until at last we are commencing to perceive that 
rhythm, too, admits of symphonic development. A rhythmic 
plan, like a theme, may be dissolved into its component parts, 
and these treated separately, or simultaneously, or combined 
into new patterns. 
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In all these processes of development, thematic or rhythmic, 


_ there is nowadays a pronounced tendency towards ellipsis. In 


that respect we are far from the nineteenth century. Time was 
when a composer who had a theme capable of a certain num- 
ber of permutations would unmercifully write a work which 
exhibited all of them. Even those who were more considerate 


felt bound to fill in the number of bars indicated by the shape 


of their subject. Some have been known to map out their 


music-paper and indicate the cadences in advance. The temper 
of the twentieth century will not tolerate this fulsomeness. 
Just as a good orator, when assured that his audience has 
caught his meaning, quickly passes on, the musician of today is 
disposed to credit his listeners with enough intelligence to 
render such stately amplitude superfluous, and what is super- 
fluous, in music as elsewhere, is bad. The spirit of the times is 
not necessarily opposed to length when it is justified. The preva- 
lence of shorter compositions points rather to a healthy criticism 
of that kind of length which comes of choosing a large mould 


eachilly filling i it with music. ce ee come to be eel 
at the occasions for employing the large moulds are fewer 

oe than the nineteenth century believed, and that the presence of 
any such ‘filling’ is an indictment of the composer’ s discretion. 
in choosing his mould. It is a good thing for music that the res- 

_ pect given to mere dimensions belongs to the past, and that to- 

day a long and dull symphony is not necessarily regarded as 

proof of better musicianship than a musical cameo. Nor is the 

_ ‘importance of being earnest’ as great as it was. There are still 

_ some who believe that because a symphonic poem treats of 

_ love and death it has necessarily greater merit than another 

with a less solemn subject, but for the new generation that is 

an exploded fallacy. The student of today does not make his 

op. 1 a threnody. He does not sow his wild oats draped in 

mourning. For one thing, it-is too easy. As someone said re- 

cently, it is more difficult to write a good dance-piece than even 
an acceptable dirge. 

Such are the chief characteristics — esthetic, technical, and 
stylistic — of the new era. It claims no monopoly of them. Fore- 
most of the virtues it is entitled to claim is its freedom from 
_ pharisaism. Its outlook is in that and other respects somewhat 
broader than that of the nineteenth. Its love of the past is as 
great, but it is more discerning for, whilst rejecting much that 
was dear to the nineteenth, it has made discoveries for itself. It 
is, for instance, the twentieth century, and not the nineteenth, 
that has restored the Tudor classics to their rightful eminence 
in musical history. And no musicians have borne Mozart 
greater affection than those of today. 


* 


* It was stated above that transitions from period to period 
rarely occur without overlapping. That of 1600 remains a sig- 
nal exception. The period which history will probably identify 
with the twentieth century had its forerunners long before, and 
— thenineteenth has not yet ceased to bring forth retardataires. 


: Fors their time, aad se ae even his Bee Darg 
ode claim a prophetic’ significance for his” —— The ee mal 


rpecndscies in France. The first iidicatioe hail ‘alinost ‘aie 
exception from the Latin and the Slav. One reason for this i 
the tyranny of a great tradition, the German being too deeply 
immersed in the glories bequeathed him to be as susceptible a: 
his neighbours to new currents. It may be also that the twin 
civilizations — Roman and Byzantine — are reasserting older and» : 
more urbane ideals than the sombre didactics of the German — 
forests. That is beyond the power of contemporary criticism to — 
decide. But the effect is that Germany, in the nineteenth cen- — 
tury the premier musical country, is now but one among many, _ 
and by no means the most progressive, although the force of 5 
tradition has not yet spent itself so far as to face standards of | 
performance. The seven or eight years of isolation due to the — 
first World War have had the effect of delaying her recognition a 
of the change that had set in, long before the war, inthe musi- 
cal world. The consciousness of traditional superiority and the 
habit of condescension to others are not thrown offinaday, 
and the process has been artificially retarded. To a few German 

critics, however, the situation is patent, and they are courage- 

ously grappling with the uncongenial task of stock-taking. The 
situation is not without pathos. Whatever their faults, the 

German-speaking nations gave the world more than a century 

of most glorious music, to which all nations alike have paid, 

and continue to pay, honest tribute. The realization that they _ 
are not prepared to sit today at the feet of their former teachers 
cannot be other than painful to the latter. One is tempted to _ 
recall the shock of pained, almost incredulous, surprise o} of  Eng- 
land at the successful challenge of her prowess in a field i in 
which she had long been ca that of athletic sport. 
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ISTORY is rhea’: aad Henry Ford; and as he made cars ne 
d lollars i in millions, he ought, one supposes, to know better than 
ye others who have done neither. Yet, Mr Ford or no, there are 
some facts as indisputable as he himself; he, like the English 
revival of composition, has already become history. 

ven after Richter’s efforts, from 1877 onwards — in the fre 
of all Sir Henry Wood’ s work for the orchestra — the approach 
f the English composer towards the larger forms of music led 
him ses the path of the choral society. It was unavoidable. 

[rue, in 1868, the name of Hubert Parry first occurs in the pro- 
grammes of the Three Choirs Festivals as the composer of an — 
termezzo Religioso for orchestra; orchestral works by 
Vaughan Williams were given at Bournemouth in 1901 and 

1902, and there are still extant from that early period the First | 
rfolk Rhapsody (Henry Wood at the Proms, 1906) and In 

the Fen Country (Beecham, 1907). Yet it was Toward the Un- 

known Region (Leeds Festival, 1907) that prepared the way for 

the first of the important works, A Sea Symphony, which, at 

he Leeds Festival of 1910, showed that there had entered the 

English scene a composer of a new magnitude. 

‘This approach to absolute music through the channel of 
words has greater significance i in the works of Vaughan Wil- 

ms than in those of most other composers; the verbal in- 

fluence has had many important results. No composer stands in 

er relation to English poetry and literature than he, for he 

be an embodiment in music of the great traditions and 

ents of the English language, a Miltonic figure, one 


‘whose relation to life is Fhe of Shakespeare, Wordsworth andl 
Bunyan; the relation of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven to the!) 
Viennese cultural history and tradition is quite different. We’) 
can observe in the earlier periods the separate influence on his | 
mind of the various poets as it passed through a phase of Dante | 
Gabriel Rossetti, a Housman phase, a Whitman phase, to- | 
gether with a lifelong love for the Authorized Version, for the 
mystical (or ‘metaphysical’) poets, and for John Bunyan. Iam | 
not suggesting for one moment that the ultimate result as it 
has come to us from Vaughan Williams’s creative brain is _ 
literary, or anything but musical. The sheer beauty of The Lark 
Ascending, for example, with its new and imaginative kind of 
arabesque and its soaring melodic thread, gives us an entirely 
musical pleasure. But it cannot be denied that not only the 
title but, in part at least, the inspiration of the work came from 
the poem by George Meredith, some lines from which ‘ee 
the score. . 
Poetical, then, the back onad of Vaughan Williams’s musi- 

_ cal culture could be called, but I suggest that the word be taken 
equally in its meaning of ‘literary’ and in its meaning of ‘ver- 
bal’. For poetry, by using words, implies speech, and speech im- 
plies song, and all Vaughan Williams’s musical instincts derive 
from the desire of the human being to sing. Proof is hardly 
necessary, but one may quickly adduce his interest in com- _ 
munal hymns as shown in The English Hymnal, Songs of — 
Praise, and The Oxford Carol Book, and his half-a-lifetime of 
conducting the Leith Hill Festival, and for a lesser period the 
(London) Bach Choir. As a glance at Grove’s Dictionary in- 
forms us, when he first heard the English folk-song ‘Bushes and 
Friars’ he found the music that most deeply touched his soul — — 
‘the music for me’, he said. 

Song and the singing voice are Vaughan Williams’s natural, 
not induced, medium; the point is to be observed in many _ 

_ manifestations. I wrote elsewhere many years ago that often 

x the viola part in an instrumental work by Vaughan Williams 
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js more vocal in style an the voice - part in Hindernich’ s song- 

oe cycle, Marienleben. Then there i is the. appearance of the solo 

__voice at the beginning and end of the last movement of the 

_ Pastoral Symphony, and the wordless chorus in that highly 

_ Original and important work for viola solo, Flos Campi — all 
this outside, of course, his large output of choral and operatic 
music, and his songs. 

In what, one may ask, does Vaughan Williams’s orginality 
consist? Here, in the instrumental music alone, there is re- 
vealed a strong individuality, a highly characteristic newness 
of musical thought and of expressive method. It is naturally im- 

_ possible to pin down this rich and coloured personality as one 
pins a specimen of a variegated butterfly on to cork. I myself 
feel, on the other hand, that a large part of that originality can 
be traced to its origin in the composer’s natural power of song, 

_and his approach to music through the voice — with the odd 

; duality, almost paradoxical, which this means; for song is at 

e once the most personal and essentially musical method of 

Ss musical expression, and yet by its nature it relies on the extra- 

musical expressive means of words. 

It is certainly to be observed that even in the most personal 
works, the works nearest to the centre of this style, the ori- 
ginality consists as much in the matter as in the manner, in the 
thought as much as in the — often new — expressive idiom. In 
the earlier Tallis Fantasia and in the later Job, so different in 
idiom and style, one feels that the composer is presenting us 
with a conception that is simultaneously musical and extra- 
musical. In the former there has been re-created the old Eng- 

lish Church and its music, which are brought to our ears with 
~ all the historic continuity of the years. In the latter we are con- 
scious, equally and at the same moment, of Job’s philosophy, 

___ of the translators’ noble use of the English language, and of 

__ William Blake’s pictorial and poetic mind. In each work, the 

musical language is made, one feels, especially for the expres- 

-sion of the conception of the moment, and one feels exactly 
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creator's mind. 
Original though his music is, Vaughan Sake Aes i 
; use the empiric system of trial and error. But such is the breadth — 
ee of his first conception that he has found it continually neces- 
sary to adapt his musical idiom so as properly to present iva 1 
thought to us. When this adaptation involves experiment in _ 
sound, Vaughan Williams is a willing experimenter, but he _ 
does not experiment in sound for its own sake. He is, in fact, q 
more experimental in matter than in manner, more explora- a4 
tory in philosophic thought than in mere colour or harmony or . 
any of the ‘isms’ of the new music of this century. To an ex- 
tent, this is an explanation of why his earlier essays in the most. 
absolute of all musical media — chamber music — are less suc- | 
cessful than the orchestral and the choral works. ‘ee 
As we watch the growth of this mind through the years and _ 
through the long procession of noble music they have brought: 
_us, we find two or three special characteristics. First of all, there 
is an increasing interest in the orchestra as a medium, and an 
increasing ability, through thought as well as experience, to 
handle it with skill and so to create a texture of sound that is 
satisfying in itself. At first, Vaughan Williams found the or-_ 
chestra an intractable medium, while words did not baflle him. 
One thinks of Thomas Hardy’s use of words in verse. Charles 
Williams has said of Hardy that he ‘bullied words into place’, 
that he ‘has no pity for the tender things, and yet they are glad 
to serve him, they delight to be employed even against their 
nature, and they will make for him the loveliest little songs 
directly after he has been compelling them to some intellectual ~ 
hod-carrying’. Hardy ‘has not only changed prose into poetry; 
he has, more surprisingly, changed poetry of one kind into 
poetry of another’. The parallel with Vaughan Williams is — 
A close. He has hammered a musical poetry out of a musical 
prose and, starting with a.conventional technique, has made vi 
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be sank out ehh hot OF ee a a genuine ifn not 
ely polished metal plate, with persistence, determination, and _ 
resultant native | beauty. - 3 = 
rece years show not only progressive skill of mamipalation; 


etal texture. The informing ee is not less broad, the 
_ power of expressing that mind readily and apy has broadened. 
In part, I think this is due to the composer’s work in the field of 
opera, where he learnt to acquire a narrative style and to adopt 

it at will. The excellent music written for the film Coastal Com- - 
mand shows this at its fullest, unless one turns aside to the. 
semi-orchestral hymn-tune preludes, designed to be played by 
any instruments available on an occasion, entitled Household 
Music. Other examples could be readily adduced. 

A second characteristic — one which, again, oddly enough, 
can be seen in the works of Thomas Hardy — is a growth away 
from the personal towards the absolute. There are human 
_ figures in the landscape of the Fen Country and (especially) 
the Norfolk Rhapsody, human religious aspiration in the Tallis 
_ Fantasia — the later Five Variants of Dives and Lazarus, a 
- piece comparable to the Tallis, is far more absolute. The humour 
3 of The Wasps is neither Attic nor Doric, but is couched in the 
undergraduate talk of the day. A Sea Symphony is deeply con- 
cerned with the sailors and the ships borne upon the ocean, A 
~ London Symphony is not only (as the composer has said) ‘a 
_ symphony by a Londoner’, it is a symphony about Londoners. 

- But in 1922 Vaughan Williams’s mind was occupied, in the 

- Pastoral Symphony, with the English landscape as an absolute ~ 
_ idea and an ancient entity. The figures have receded, are no 
4 - more than hinted at. The Fourth Symphony is as cosmic in 
conception as Hardy’s Dynasts, and the philosophical outlook 
of the Fifth and Sixth is that of the pure t] thinker. We have pro- 
~ ceeded from local colour and human relationships into the 
is region of high thought. Nor does local colour intrude itself into 
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that quaintly named movement of the Partita for double string . 
orchestra — ‘Homage to Henry Hall’ — for the whole a is, 
in truth, absolute in musical conception. ri 

Of the series ofsymphonies that stretches oyer thenearly forty 
years from 1910 to 1948, it is not possible here to write in any | 
detail; indeed, they need a separate essay to themselves. They 
spread out before us in a magniffcent panorama of music, a 
wide landscape that invites the traveller to walk in its spaces 
and to light upon, ashe will, nowthis sheltered valley offarmand 
flowers, now this bare range of treeless peaks. Each is quite in- _ 
dividual and quite different from its neighbours ; for each, as I 
have said, Vaughan Williams has forged a language exactly 
appropriate to the expression of the informing conception. It 
is not only in thought but in idiom that the raucous ‘voices 
prophesying war’ in No. I'V differ from the gentle hopefulness 
of resignation of No. V. No. VI is, I find at present, the most 
difficult to comprehend with a full understanding; no doubt 
the printed score can reveal certain secrets that will solve what 
are now one or two problems for some of us. Yet even at a 
near distance, and from aural reception only, one was able to see 
that it is this sixth symphonic utterance which brings the di- 
verse previous five into one massive whole. It is a complete — 

integer, yet it is a focal point where the far rays of the other 
planets gather in one brilliant stream of light. 

Apart from the Viola Suite, a pleasant if not very consider- 
able work, and the Fantasia on Sussex Folk-Tunes for ’cello, a 

-work that deserves to be more often heard, for it is a most 
interesting treatment of the natural material, there are three 
concertos for solo instruments, two of them with string or- 
chestra — the Concerto Accademico for Violin (1925) and the 
Oboe Concerto (1944). The English ‘academic’ is no transla- 
tion of the Italian word as Vaughan Williams uses it; he is in- 
dicating that he is following the concerto plan of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is a short, austere work, original in thought, 
closely written in development, sparé in effects, and entirely un- 


OP diached by see ene Romanuician: The more ma- 
ture Oboe Concerto has some affinity with its younger 
ports but is of great technical diffculty; again, it is indi- 
~ vidual in thought and idiom. The third Concerto, originally 
for Piano Solo and Full Orchestra, the solo part now rewritten 
for two pianos, is in My opinion of much greater stature and 
- importance. I feel that it should be considered as an annexe to 
q the Symphonies, and not as a separate piece of architecture. 
Massive, rather discordant, severe, it is written in the great 
“@ Vaughan Williams style, and I regard it as a pity that it has not 
hitherto found its proper place in the favour of public, pianists, 
2 and conductors. 
It might well be imagined that in a search for the inner 
: Vaughan Williams, for that mystical mind which is of our age 
‘ and yet embodies the centuries of English religious thought, 
one would not need to look farther than the works in which a 
__. choir sings words — no farther, say, than Sancta Civitas, or the 
~ ebullient Benedicite, or the delicate Magnificat, or the more 
| purely philosophical Dona Nobis Pacem. That would be a mis- 
‘taken thought, I feel. The great mystical thinker appears in 
: Vaughan Williams’s instrumental works, works that are no less 
informed by English literature and thought because they con- 
tain-no verbal references thereto. Those who seek this great 
-mind would be repaid amply by a close study of Job—‘a masque 
for dancing’ - where a Gothic humour as well as a Gothic 
splendour may be found in blend with the English tradition. 
Flos Campi, remote though it may seem to some no doubt, is 
(lam convinced) a central work in Vaughan Williams’s list; it 
contains the essence of his mind. And the more secular Dives 
and Lazarus comes from that same stem. So too does the’Fifth 
Symphony, and the Sixth too, as we shall learn as we come to 
understand it more amply. 
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Tue late Sir Donald Tovey once said that he could never under- 
stand why a modern composer could not use for his own work 
any technical style from the past that he happened to like. His 
contention, and he was making it, in fact, on behalf of his own 
"cello concerto, was that no new composition could reasonably 
be condemned just because the idiom it employed was one 
associated primarily with music from some bygone era. 

Perhaps the first of the retorts that might have been made to 
him is that, ultimately at any rate, compositions are not ac- 
cepted or rejected on theoretical, reasonable — shall we say, 
logical? — grounds at all. Critics, it is true, do occasionally rest 
their early judgments of new works on such grounds. Some- 
times the theoretical proposition that they cite is a sound one, 
and a relevant one, and the judgment turns out to be good. 
Sometimes the reverse is the case. But neither the critics nor 
~ what is perhaps rather more important — the general public 
base their enduring likes and dislikes, which decide the eventual 
fates of works, on questions of theory. 

Still, theories — however limited their practical influence = 
may be right or wrong. 


Unfortunately, they are mostly both. It should have been | ns 


possible to show, for instance, Sir Donald a glimmer of right- 
ness in that theory which, in defence of his own concerto, he 
_ pooh-poohed. On the other hand, it should have been possible — 
for Sir Donald (but not, of course, by j just pooh-pooh- ing) to 
show his adverse critics a glimmer of wrongness in the theory — 
too. 


es 


i st sual, we are faced with difficulties of nomenclature, = 


erent sie or by the same pail at different times. — 
deas themselves are, in any case, hard enough to perceive — 
Clearly, precisely, whatever labels one may give to them. Thus, 
for example, it is easy tofeel confident about what is meant by 
such a phrase as ‘technical style’ (the phrase we have above, in 
_ the way that we have it there) and yet at the same time to sus- 
~ pect that when one comes to any real analysis of music, or of — 
any kind of artistic creation, that meaning ~ that supposed in- 
_ gredient — has no existence at all. Style ... technique ... techni- 
cal style ©. style of technique ... idiom ... vocabulary? Any of 
them will do to describe the factor that, so the proposition ran, _ 
a composer could lift from some earlier corpus of creative work 
_and use for his own, but only at risk of being attacked by a cer- 
tain school of critics. 
And we know the name for what such critics would object 
a pastiche. 
Or is it that very thing? Is there a difference? Is there a 
difference between a composer’s ‘style’ (deliberately to imitate 
which is to produce pastiche) and the ‘idiom’ in which he 
writes (and in which a subsequent composer may, from affec- 
- tion for it; choose also to write)? 
Chords of the subdominant, plagal cadences, natural or 
flattened submediants, passing notes — such terms are part of 
the nomenclature of a general diatonic idiom or technique; on 
othe other hand, one would show a certain marked addiction to 
minor plagal cadences if one were*doing a Wagner-pastiche, to 
natural submediant passing into flattened at subsidiary points 
__ if one were doing a Mendelssohn-pastiche, and so on. There we 
have a hint of the distinction between a general technical 
‘style’ (of a school) and the personal ‘style’ (of a composer). 
But it is a hint that can never be expanded into a statement.. 
- The more pertinaciously we try to find definitions, the more 
_ cloudily they will, in fact, elude us. 
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The reason is that neither ‘idiom’ nor “style’ nor ‘vocabu- | 
lary’ nor ‘technique’ stands for an element in the process of | 
composing music that can be separated from the other (hypo- 
thetical) elements. Nor do they stand for any aspect of a com- 
pleted composition that its student can pick out and separately 
scrutinize. No matter what music it is, no matter who the com- 
poser — take a passage by Bach, or Schubert, or Verdi, or De- 
bussy, or anyone else— you may be quite certain that if you at- 
_ tempt to separate the material of what is expressed from the 
manner in which it is expressed you will fail. 

Only the more because it is a tempting near-truth must the 
frequently heard description of music as a ‘language’ be repu- 
diated as fallacious. It is a fallacy that has among theorists who 
rashly accept it particularly deplorable results. Ascriptions of 
extra-musical ‘meanings’ or ‘interpretations’ to specific works 
may follow on the one hand, and assumptions of the common 
existence, throughout whole aggregations of works, of factors 
having the linguistic functions of ‘grammar’ and ‘vocabulary’ 
on the other. If we are for any special reason to be led into call- 
ing music a ‘language’ we must, simple observation and simple 
reason demand, accept at any rate that every composer of im- 
portance has his own ‘grammar’ and his own ‘vocabulary’ (in 
fact, his own separate ‘language’), and that many a composer 
has, even, different ones towards the end of his career from 
those he had towards the start of it. Only if literary history had 
to present to us a collection of figures among whom the lin- 
guistic individualism (and, ipso facto, the obscurity of ‘mean- 
ing’) of the mature James Joyce were the rule, instead of the 
exception, could we begin to establish a parallel, in the matter 
of the conveyance of concrete ideas, between music and litera- 
ture. A penn’orth of plain common sense in this matter, one 
must make bold to claim, is better than a pound’s worth of 
either mysticism or lo gic-choppin g. 

(That is not, of course, to deny to both mysticism and logic 
their place in the scheme of things. Nor is it to deny to litera- 
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Ze re, above and beyond the plane of ‘concrete meaning’ en- 
-_ tailed by its use of words, an esthetic plane on which its prob- 
_ lems and pleasures are indeed parallel to those of music.) 

Many a listener conversant with the music of Delius and 
Sibelius will tend to find that, whereas those two are very 
different from each other, Haydn and Mozart sound, by com- 
parison, sufficiently similar to each other at any rate to justify 
the view that they both spoke the same tongue, both used the 
same technical style. But we must bear in mind that if it had 
been possible for a contemporary of Haydn and Mozart to hear 
the music of Delius and Sibelius he would have given exactly 
_ Opposite opinions — Haydn and Mozart would have been de- 
_ clared quite different from each other, while Delius and Sibelius 
2 would be apparently two peas out of the same pod. To an 

Englishman most Chinese look much the same; to a Chinese 
most Englishmen look much the same. 

‘It is quite a mistake to think of ‘idiom’ as something in a 
man’s compositions that can be in any way separated, even in 
theoretical analysis, from whatever else is in them. By the same 
token, it is a mistake to imagine that two composers could use 
identical idioms and yet remain separate composers, each 
making his contribution to music. Let us be clear, at this point, 
that our standards are xeasonably high ones and that our in- 
quiry is into the nature of music of the class that is still in the 
repertoire, say, a half-century after it was written. The truth is 
that in creative art that is worth the name, worth making, 
worth contemplating, and worth writing articles about, the 
‘idiom’, or style, or technique, or whatever you like to call it, is 
inseparable from the ‘material’ — and both are inseparable from 
the individuality of the particular creator, of whose personality 
they are projections, of whose experience they are embodi- 
ments. Every composer or painter or writer knows that his 
problems are just as much the ‘how’ as the ‘what’ of expres- 

‘sion, that his battles are indeed more than anything else battles 
of technique. But not of some general technique, of common 
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to eanten An artist’s act sf creation hse sometimes Mei des-— 
cribed (and‘very well described) as an affair of experience. That 
does not mean at all the crystallization i in a work of art of its” 
creator’s reactions to some previous and extra-artistic experi-_ 
ence. Such crystallization may very well in some degree occur, 
of course; but the experiencing that is the core of creating isan 
experiencing at that very time, and essentially in terms of the 
artistic medium itself. It is something unpredictable, new, more 
or less involuntary, like a discovery that is the fruit of a search : 
for an unknown. It must be again and again emphasized that 
such a fruit, such a search, such an experiencing, are matters 
just as.much (to say the least of it) of ‘how’ as of ‘what’, if - 
that is — the pedant insists on trying to separate what are in 
fact inseparables, inextricables. 

‘The style is the man’ is a true enough saying. It only has 
any sense at all if the style is something, not that the man de- 
liberately and artificially adopts, but that he falls into, develops, 
as an inevitable —— of his particular character as an 
artist. ' 

It is a fact, of course, that when he begins a man has to use 
some vocabulary, some idiom, more or less ready-made. That 
is to say, either a close imitation of one earlier creator's style or 
else a sort of synthesis of several such. But he will not be, at — 
that point, producing work of much value. It is the period of 
immaturity. ‘Maturity’ in an artist means not so much the 
ripening of what he ‘has to say’; that, in fact, it means far less _ 
than the emergence of the right ‘way of saying it’ (if we must 
persist in these rather unreal divisions). All manner of motives 
may be behind a composer’s work, but without the achieve- 
ment, half deliberate and half involuntary, of his*own per- — 
sonal idiom, without victory in his own personal battle oftech- 
nique, his work will not survive. - 


If style (equally technique) is not a matter of personality, 
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at all to be ar up intact ace some Ee source, it 


attempt to take such a thing over asit stands, for one’s own use, 
is not so much naughty as silly. Between a composer’s tech- 
nique and his style there is no division; that is to say, there is 


no way in practice of separating the two somewhat different © 


things that the words might be imagined to mean. Trying to 
pick out a compact ‘technique’ or ‘technical style’ from any 
corpus of music is like trying to grab one particular handful of 
water out of a brook. Impersonal techniques simply do not 
exist anywhere outside the covers of text-books, and even 
there — quite apart from being of no artistic use whatever — 
their authenticity, in the sense of their being really quite 
impersonal, is dubious. 

Perhaps, to obviate misunderstanding, it-is necessary to 
point out that ‘individual style’ and ‘personal technique’ are 
not expressions that necessarily imply in any given composer a 

violent iconoclasm, or a differentness so absolute and so for- 
=: bidding that heis unintelligible, upon reasonable familiarity, to 
the mass of music-lovers. Indeed, the kind of attitude to tech- 
nique that would have such results is arguably a very super- 
ficial one. The case of Schonberg is, however, not to-be anato- 


hand, show at a glance how the truest and most profound in- 


absence of the esoteric. 
- All this a man in Sir Donald’s situation might have said to 
his critics ... or his critics might have said to him. eg 


is nothing. In the most. complete and literal See of the 
word, it only ever exists as one given composer’s ‘property’. To _ 


: _ mized here. The cases of Beethoven and Sibelius, on the other — 


- dividuality of style and technique is compatible with a complete . 
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UNTIL recently it was held a point of honour among instru- 
mental musicians to ward off criticism of their own depart- 
ments by pointing the finger of scorn at the singing profession 
as being the lowest form of musical life. However true that 
might have been for the first two decades of the present cen- 
tury, it is undeniable that later times are witnessing a belated 
uplift in the standard of the vocal repertoire, and it is equally 
undeniable that the former brainless, bone-headed singer is be- 
ing replaced by the brainless, bone-headed concert-pianist. 

This bitter statement is vented as a result of the present 
writer’s attendance at three well-advertised pianoforte recitals 
held this season in our provincial town. Two of them were all- 
Chopin recitals given, of course, by Polish pianists. The third, 
with reckless audacity, consisted. of only 40 per ‘cent Chopin, 
the rest of the programme being roughly divided into 20 per 
cent Liszt, 10 per cent Beethoven, 10 per cent Schumann 
(Carnival, inevitably), and 20 per cent miscellaneous modern 
bits and pieces. 

It is high time that the more discerning, long-suffering mem- 
bers of audiences made themselves heard. It might even be 
worth their while to engage heralds to stand outside concert- 
halls wherever a pianist (‘world-famous’ or otherwise) is billed 
to give a recital, and to trumpet over and over again something ~ 
after this style: ‘We are sick and tired of your Chopin Ballades, 


Impromptus, Waltzes, Nocturnes and Polonaises, your noisy, - 


q 


‘empty Liszt virtuoso pieces, even your few hackneyed Beetho- 
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_ven pone We want more chan mere technique; we want 


e. music. We desire more than fingers; we desire intelligence. We 
_ want to hear music that is not just gymnastics, but worth 
a _ playing andi interpreting ...’ They could also, at the same time, 
_ draw attention to the Sty forgotten fact that in their 


odd moments Bach wrote forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, 
_ Haydn Sonatas and Variations, Mozart Rondos and Fantasias, 
_ Beethoven thirty-two Sonatas (not just three); Brahms 
several sets of Intermezzi, and — which brings me at length to 
the core of this article — Handel three or four stout volumes of 
-clavier music. <i 
It would be an interesting and historic piece of information 
to discover when last a work of Handel other than the Har- 
monious Blacksmith was included in the programme of any 
celebrated pianist. (For that matter, it would be equally in- 
teresting to recall when any ofthe ‘Forty-Eight’ have been given 
rather than the inevitable organ transcriptions.) Such a de- 
liberate ignoring on the part of recitalists is bad enough, but 
- worse than that is the fact that students and amateur music- oe 
makers and music-lovers, who would be affronted if their know- 
_ ledge of Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Debussy were 
questioned, acknowledge without a tremor their abysmal ig- 
norance of Handel’s contributions to the literature of the key- 
board. 
_ For his part, the present writer can only declare, after some- 
thing like twenty years’ companionship with them, that 
Handel’s collected keyboard works constitute one of the most 
satisfying and enduring treasures of music. Let us examine’ 
them a moment. 

The mere listing of these compositions is an exasperating 
_~ and baffling process, since no two editions agree as to their cor- 
rect titles. The comparatively well-known Sonata in C, for 
example, is variously known as Sonata, Fantasia, Allegro, 
Legon, and Piece. Take your choice! — the moral being that in 

the case of Handel, publishers’ catalogues should always quote 
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certos for organ or harpsichord) comprise: seventeen Suites, _ 
two Chaconnes with variations, six Fugues, six Fughettas, and 
miscellaneous works (minuets, capriccios, sonatas, pieces, 
lecons, etc.). Among this output there is much that is hurried 


and sketchy; but it contains too a core of supremely great stuff. 
- It may not all be worth learning from a recitalist’s point of 


view, but it is worth knowing. 
The Suites comprise Handel’s chief contribution to keyboard — 
music. From an historical point of view alone, they are tm- 


portant. They were originally published as two separate collec- — 


tions. The first (consisting of Suites 1-8) appeared in November 
1720, and was published by Handel himself, who wrote in the 
Preface: ‘I have been obliged to publish some of the following 
lessons because surreptitious and incorrect copies of them had 
got abroad’. The Preface was dedicated to the English Nation. 

The second collection (Suites 9-17) was published in 1733 by 
Walsh, without Handel’s permission. This edition was full of 
glaring faults, even to the point of putting movements into 
Suites in which they had no business to be = faults, it’ may be 
said in passing, still perpetuated by editors of to-day. 

The Suites, judged as a whole, are of unequal merit. A. 
movement of splendid craftsmanship and invention will be 
followed by a very ordinary one, thereby making many of these 
works seem unsatisfactory and miscellaneous. Good examples 
are numbers four and six. The Fugue of the former and the 


Largo and Fugue of the latter are to be counted among the - 


pinnacles of eighteenth-century keyboard music; the other 
movements are barely average Handel. But when we have ad- 
mitted this much, and more — that numbers one, eleven, and 
thirteen are negligible, and two or three more merely pleasant — 
there still remain the D minor (No. 3), G minor (No. 7), F 
minor (No. 8), G minor (No. 9), and E minor (No. 12), which 


- are superb creations and should be known to all pianists. No- 


the first bare However, as i fas as it is are to state sie an ae 
certainty, Handel’s harpsichord works (excluding the con- | 


E del al Sibaz ea i she ey ‘communing with himself. 
many of the movements there is a brooding introspection - 
that recalls Bach. Batt’s well-known portrait of the old blind 
omposer sitting at his instrument, spending hours improvis- 
ing, is brought home to us. These works were not written for 
pupils or thrown off for a hurried, special occasion; they come 
_ from involuntary inspiration, and their workmanship i is su- 
Per Passages such as 


_ never cease to astonish and thrill, nor stale by repetition. The 
G minor Allemande and Courante of Suite No. 9 would pass 
- for Bach at his best; the seven-page gigue of the same Suite is 
~ one of the most technically difficult and exhilarating pieces in 
all harpsichord literature, and the E minor gigue of No. 12, 
astonishing i in its chromaticism. 
A final word on the Suites. As already stated, they first. ap- 
peared in 1720. Bach’s first clavier works, which included the 
so-called ‘French’ Suites, were not written until 1722, and 
_Muffat’s Componimenti Musicali did not appear until 1727. 

We may therefore fairly claim for Handel that by this first set 
_ of ‘Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin’ (as he entitled them) he 
crowned and finally formulated the Suite, and was the first to 
~ make it a universal art form. Moreover, there is’ this further 
important fact about these Suites —a fact either overlooked or 
_ignored by musicologists,! namely, that Handel, more than 
any other composer os Suites (including Bach), stressed the 
unity of the whole as a work of art. Far too frequently to be 
mere chance, different movements in the same Suite are built 


1 Except Percy M. Young who draws attention to it in his Handel 
(Master Musicians seties, published by J. M. Dent). 
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from a common thematic material, varying only in tempo and 
rhythm — so much so that one is tempted into thinking that 


Handel stumbled on ‘cyclic’ form long before the Romanticists 


made so much of it. Notable examples are the Allemande and 
Courante of Suites Nos. 4, 9, 11, and 13, the Andante and 
Allegro of Suite No. 7, and the Allemande and Sarabande of 
Suite No. 12. In such cases the Suites become, not just a set of 
dances with nothing in common except the key signature, but 
a complete unit of purpdéseful design. 

Published with the Suites, though not so called, were the 
two Chaconnes (both in G) with variations. That in the second 
collection, with sixty-two variations, is less noteworthy; but 
the other, with twenty-one variations, in the first collection, is 
one of the best known of Handel’s keyboard works, and has 
even been known, on rare occasions, to figure in modern piano- 
forte recitals, as well it might do. On the whole it is a magnifi- 
cent work, and the minor variations (Nos. 9-16) are of out- 
standing beauty and originality. 

Of the third collection Chrysander writes: “The interval of 
time during which these compositions were written.is very 
large; it embraces about fifty years’. This collection was mainly 
composed of miscellaneous, slighter pieces; but the C major 
Fantasia or Sonata 


and, above all, the superb Capriccio in G minor, 


Allemande 
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which is a masterpiece containing the whole of Handel in 
miniature, cannot be passed over without mention. 

The fourth collection comprised the ‘Six Grandes Fugues’ 
(so-called, presumably, to differentiate them from the ‘Six 
Petites Fugues’, or Fughettes of the third collection). For some 
unknown reason, Handel almost went out of his way to avoid 
the very word Fugue,? and these fugues of the fourth collection 
would appear to be the only ones to be so entitled by Handel. 
As critics have not failed to comment, strict fugues were not 
Handel’s strongest point, although fugal writing was. His key- ; 


_board fugues are, in the main, diffuse and unconvincing. There » 


are however a few notable exceptions (such as the great E 
minor and F # minor Fugues of the Suites already mentioned), 
and the last two of the six fugues— the A minor and C minor — 


are among the supreme examples of fugal art. These, with 


their glorious subjects,? masterly developments, and superb 


1. Not one of the Fugues«in the Suites is so called. One and all are 


_ designated simply ‘Allegro’. 


suitable epitaph for ‘a man, es- 
pecially for an old man who was 
"very sorry for things ... ’. viz. 


2. The subject of the A minor Fugue is almost identical with that of 
the chorus “They loathéd to drink of the river’ in Israe/ in Egypt. The sub- 
ject of the C minor Fugue is the one 
quoted by Samuel Butler in The Way 
of all Flesh (chap. 36) as being a 


Allegro 


climaxes, sane comparison with ae best of the ‘Forty-Eight’. 

_ Finally, there is the collection known as the ‘Aylesford MS’. 
Much of this has been made available in the scholarly two- 
volume edition® edited by W. Barclay Squire and J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland. Here is a glimpse of the Handelian workshop, and a 
fascinating revelation it is: an inspired scrap-heap of Overtures, 
-Chaconnes, Airs, Preludes, Fugues, Sonatas, Sarabandes and 
Minuets by the dozen, obviously turned out in odd moments 
for the purpose of being drawn on at short notice (Handel was 
always a canny business man!). Thus it is that we find many of 
the Minuets — frequently altered and more fully developed — 
used and made familiar in The ‘Water Music’ Suite, a flute 
sonata, an organ concerto, and so on. ; 
_ But by no means are all of these sketches. Many are finished, 
delightful works, ideal for teachers looking for something not 
too difficult and yet not hackneyed; others, such as the Sonata 
and Chaconne for the two-rowed harpsichord, are of historic. 
value as being ‘the first piece of documentary evidence to come 
to light’ as proof of the way Handel and his contemporaries 
treated the instrument; a few, such as the D minor ‘Allegro’, 
the Fugue in F, the Allemande and Allegro in A minor, and, 
above all, the great C major Chaconne with forty-nine varia- 
tions, are among the finest of Handel’s clavier works. The last- 
named, indeed, is probably his magnum opus of the keyboard. 
As the most technically advanced work Handel ever wrote for 
the instrument, it should appeal to pianists, even concert ones. 
But over and above that, it contains in Variations 36—40 some 
of the most daring and original harmonic writing to be found 
in all harpsichord music. 

Of all the great composers none, except perhaps Haydn, is 
so little known and understood as Handel. As Bernard Shaw 
hit it offin his succinct way: ‘we know rather less about him in 
England than they do in the Andaman Islands, since the An- 


3. Schott & Co. Ltd., London. 
4. From Fuller-Maitland’s Preface to the edition. 


Ss pr bably done more ¢ harm isi tee alps 
Sak Js caches people: can think of him only in 7 ae 
‘ms of choral societies. The B.B.C. Third Programmehas dones == 
~ good work by giving all Haydn’s pianoforte sonatas—it isto 
> be leg with a sobering effect on pianists. The time has come 

todo the same for the keyboard works of Handel and to bring 

in anew estimate of them. Some day, when we are blessed with i 
_teally intelligent concert pianists, we may hear some of these ~ 
splendid and worth- while compositions. Meanwhile, I recom- oe 
E> _ mend them to amateur music-makers and music-lovers as beg 2 2 
_ a treasure-house of good things. . 
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Lorp CHESTERFIELD once wrote to his son in the following 
terms: ‘If you love music, hear it; go to operas, concerts, and 
pay fiddlers to play for you; but I insist on your neither piping 
nor fiddling yourself. It putsa gentlemani inavery frivolous, con- 
temptible light, brings him into a great deal of bad company, 
and takes up a great deal of time which might be much better 
employed. Few things would mortify me more than to see you 
bearing part in a concert with a fiddle sa: your chin or a 
pipe in your mouth’. 
Now I must admit that I have never hades a fiddle under my 
«chin, but I have frequently had a pipe in my mouth and a 
mouthpiece at my lips, and I vigorously deny that this has put 
me in a contemptible or even a frivolous light, or that it has 
brought me into bad company. It has certainly taken up a great 
deal of time; whether this could have been better spent is not 
for me to say. But I hope to show in what follows that Lord . 
Chesterfield should have written to his son something of this 
sort: ‘Go to operas and concerts; but I insist that you should 
_ also pipe and fiddle yourself. It puts a gentleman (or a lady) in 
a most meritorious light, brings him into a great deal of good 
company, and takes up a great deal of time which could hardly 
be better, and might be much worse, employed. Few things 
would make me prouder than to see you bearing part ina con- 
cert with a fiddle under your chin or a pipe in your mouth.’ 
Iheard a ‘live’ orchestra for the first time at the age of twelve. 
The occasion was a Promenade Concert, and though at this 
stage I cannot recall what works IJ heard, I remember most 
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_ vividly that I wae completely fascinated by the role: of an in- 
_ strument which I later found to be the oboe, and that I resolved 


then and there to acquire and learn to play one myself. When 


Tarrived back at school next term — still, incredibly, firm in my 


resolve — I sought out the Band-master. On hearing my request 
he surprised me by first making a searching examination of my 
mouth in the manner of a horse- -coper inspecting a possible 
purchase. When he had satisfied himself that I had neither pro- 
truding front teeth nor an impediment in my tongue, he ac- 
cepted me as a pupil. An antique instrument — no Conserva- 
toire model this — was found, and there began that mortifying 
period which is an inevitable stage in learning any instrument, 

when you wonder whether a remotely musical noise*can ever 
issue from it. At last I found myself able to produce something 
more than an agonizing squeak. The sense of achievement then 
experienced was something beyond words. It was a landmark in 
my life. 

I must have practised assiduously, for I was soon constrained 
to join a fellow-oboist, a gruff oldish science-master, for mutual 
practice on half-holidays. The repertoire of duets for two oboes 
is rather thin and must be confined to the pieces to be found at 
the end of the ‘Tutor for the Oboe’ then in common use, but 
this did not deter us. My first experience of concerted playing 
soon followed, and the rehearsal of the school orchestra on 
Wednesday evenings quickly became the high-light of my week. 

I must here state my reasoned belief that nervousness for a 
wind-instrument player is surely worse than for any other. Not 
only do his fingers become paralysed; he finds himself suddenly 
short of breath; his lip muscles refuse to function; his salivary 
glands, on the other hand, function only too well. His instru- 
ment is mysteriously bewitched, so that the reed, selected be- 
forehand with so much care, proves to be hard and inflexible, 
while the octave-keys are unaccountably out of order, though 


working perfectly five minutes before. Burdened with these 
handicaps, I remember struggling through Schubert’s Schlum- 
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merlied as soloist at a school concert. Though I did not Cactitally” 
turn my back to the audience I took care to hide well behind 
my music-stand, This experience behind me, I was able the 
next year to tackle much more confidently Ethel Smyth’s Two 


-Interlinked French Folk Melodies, with the aid of an unfor- 
tunate flautist. But I preterred the comparative obscurity of 


the orchestra, where a wrong note here and there was less liable 
to be noticed, and the friendly meetings at the house of a 
master-clarinettist (or should it be clarinettist-master ?), where 
we tried out chamber-music works for a variety of combina- 
tions by more or less unknown composers. I remember especi- 


ally a sextet by Ludwig Thuille and a trio for oboe, horn, and 


piano by Herzogenberg (full name, Heinrich, Baron von 


Herzogenberg-Peccaduc!) ~ a friend of Brahms. 

At Cambridge I plunged into a welter of music-making. eer 
conductor of the University Musical Society at this time was 
Cyril Rootham, a fine musician and a much underrated com- 
poser. The Society gave a concert each term,.and Rootham’s 


programmes were judiciously balanced combinations of classical - 
and modern works. Through him I received my introduction 


to the B Minor Mass, Messiah, Brahms’s Requiem, and many 
other great choral works, and can safely say that I learnt more 


_ from rehearsals and performance in them than from any per- 


formance of them. There were presentations of Purcell’s Fairy 
Queen, the first dramatic representation of Handel's Samson, 
the thrill of playing in Vaughan Williams’s Toward the Un- 
known Region with the composer conducting, and the first 
performance of Patrick Hadley’s The Trees so High, also under 
the composer. In addition, there was a great deal of musical 
activity on a smaller scale. My own college produced Shirley's 
Masque Cupid and Death, with music by Locke and Christo- 
pher Gibbons, which was probably its first performance since 
the original production in 1653. Elsewhere I played the oboe in 
Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, the most physically exact- 
ing solo I have ever undertaken. Especially I remember a per- 


nce of Brahms’ Ss Violin Concérto Gander Barbirolli, aiich: 
jas an eye- -opener in showing what a first-class conductor can 
lo in a few short rehearsals ei: a scratch orchestra. I do not 


‘have now no difficulty in understanding what the critics mean 
~ when they say that the really great conductor makes an or- 
chestra play ‘above itself’. 

On a still smaller scale, I joined with two other aunaped 
ates (oneof whomisnow principal oboe of the B.B.C. Symphony — 
Orchestra) to practise and perform a trio by Beethoven for two 
oboes and cor anglais, a work whichcan seldom havecomedown > 
- from the shelf, and which must have had more performances 
that term than for many a long year. ; 

Those days are long past now; I have to earn my own living, 
and opportunities for concerted playing become progressively 
fewer and fewer. I have my own means of overcoming this — 
difficulty. It involves the use of a gramophone, records, and 
_ scores, and depends largely on the good will of neighbours and _ 

- family. So far, both have been very forbearing; the family 

suffer more or less in silence, and the only remarks that have 

__ been relayed to me from neighbours have been: A, ‘We some- 
se times hear him playing his piccolo; we call him Piccolo Pete’ - 
a (this was on hearing the trombone); B, ‘We don’t mind it at 
all, but we sometimes wish he would jazz it up a bit’ (this in 
_ reference to the horn). But at best, the method is only a sub- 

stitute; the human contact that is more than half the joy of 
concerted playing is lacking, or at least, present only at one 
remove, and that a mechanical one. 

1 was persuaded to try my hand at the trombone in response 
to the demands of an organist who had been a pupil of Widor, 
_and who liked to have a few trombones to strengthen the bass 
ine when performing Widor’s organ works. I cannot recom- 
‘mend the instrument for home practice unless you have a 
: spacious music-room situated at some distance from the main 

ayer of the house. One of the joys of playing the trombone is 


think I have ever played as well as I did that evening, and] oy 
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that you must occasionally let yourself go; one of the dis- 
advantages that you need considerable elbow-room. So, with 
regret, I put it aside, and turned my attention to a French horn 
that I found in an attic at home. On examination it seemed, 
after I had brushed the cobwebs away, to be intact, though of 
ancient vintage. This I learnt to play empirically, no teacher 
being available, and I have now reached thestage whenIcandare 
to attempt the first movement of Brahms’s Horn Trio in public 
without too much discomfort either to theaudience orto myself. 
At this point it may seem that my title might more justifi- 
ably be taken in its metaphorical than in its literal sense. If so, 
I have not achieved my object. My purpose in describing these 
experiences has been to try to convey how much more of value 
is to be had from music if you yourself put something in, rather 
than remain a more or less passive listener. One reads so fre- 
quently of the increased interest in music now apparent, yet 
so rarely is the possibility considered of the listener becoming a 
performer. Those who only listen to music, without ever at- 
tempting to make it, are losing half its delights. It has been said 
that there is no better way of appreciating both the difficulties 
and the pleasures of an art than by practising it oneself. The 
pleasures I have already tried to indicate; the difficulties can, I 
think, easily be exaggerated. The main obstacle, indeed, is to 
procure an instrument at all. I recently inquired about the 
possibility of purchasing a new horn, and was eventually 
offered one at £150. I preferred to continue with my old one, 
even though it has now sprung some leaks and has had to be 
2 _ swathed in adhesive tape. But once this obstacle has been sur- 
mounted, hard work and practice should soon achieve results 
which, though they may be far from professional in standard, 
will enable the learner to take part in some sort of concerted 
playing. If this practice seems to be irksome drudgery and pro- 
gress is slow, consolation can always be had in recalling Gustav 
‘Holst’s favourite dictum, ‘If a thing is worth doing at all, it is 


worth doing badly’. - 


COLIN MASON 


* 


WE must all have seen, somewhere, some time, a passing thrust 
by a well-respected writer at ‘those people who always seem to 
seek novelty above all things’. And if we have been in our nor- 
mal self-righteous or perhaps just serious mood, we have all 
mentally applauded and approved of the thrust. On the other 
hand, we must all have wondered, in moments of disillusion- 
ment or disappointment, perhaps over a performance, or a 
work, or even over something quite irrelevant, why we have 
been able to listen to this intangible stuff, music, so often with- 
out realizing what a ridiculous illusion it all is. Fortunately, 


‘ such moments are usually of very short duration, but in them . 


we have no difficulty in finding authoritative confirmation of 
our opinion. Here, for tnstance, aré some of the remarks that 
have occurred to me when well-tried music seems for no reason 
to have lost its attraction. First, a comment made by the editor 
of one of the_best-respected of English monthlies on a per- 


formance of the Brahms-Haydn Variations: ‘It is not true that 


these are inexhaustible. I can really say I never want to hear 
them again’ : Second, one by the editor of a highbrow quarterly: 
‘The more one listens to works one knows, the less one feels the, 
desire to go to hear them again, because one knows that nearly 
every performance is an absolute esseipese aD. Third, the 
remark, ‘Most critics must hate music’, made by a very 
superior and scholarly member of that race. When to the 


weight of these dicta I add that of my own experience of con- 


cert-reviewing, and of my observation of the fact that the 


"greatest master of music criticism in England in both historical 


and esthetic matters (you may put in whatever name you 


think fit) is almost never to be seen at a concert, and to the 


{ 
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‘now, I do not find it difficult to convince myself that musical 


enjoyment is not what I used to think it was. 


But surely there are no two answers to the question, What | 


is musical enjoyment?’. There may be many different versions 
of the same answer, but they all boil down to the same thing 
— that is, an emotional experience of some kind. With some 
people, but only sometimes and with only some music, there 
may occasionally be another answer, but any person who can 


listen to most music and enjoy it without getting this experi-_ 


ence may be dismissed as a mere historian or an academician 
who regards music as primarily an exposition of the theory of 
music. The emotional experience may be very intellectually re- 
ceived and there may be only the faintest stir of excitement in 
the listener’s heart, but it must exist. Suppose we have three 
different kinds of serious listener, excluding both the over- 


- educated to whom music is one of those things specially made- 


for talking about, and the complacent enthusiast who listens 
always with concentrated half-attention, therefore never tiring 
of anything, the man who keeps the Proms at their low cultural 
level of to-day by being always content to hear the same things 
over and over again, for the reason that he never listens enough 
to be aware of anything but the crudest excitement or most ob- 
vious prettiness. Such a type will hardly be held up as ideal by 


even the most ardent opponent of novelty. 


First, we have a beginner who has heard and enjoyed x 


of the B.B.C. playing Saint-Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso. 
Then he hears Heifetz and enjoys it again. Full of enthusiasm, 


he listens again when X gives another performance, and 
then realizes that there is something missing in the inter- _ 


pretation; perhaps only unconsciously he has begun to be 
aware of differences in performance. After hearing and enjoy- 
ing Heifetz again, he buys the Heifetz record, thinking that at. 
last he has captured the music permanently. But the record, too, 


soon proves to be less than he had hoped; so, being unable to - 


iS “again Se fe eae re re of the oe 
. ‘tion. . Eventually he puts ue record away, perhaps never to ee 
it again. » 
Now consider another listener who perhaps See like this, 
cs is now far more sophisticated. With him the stage when not 
may performance would satisfy is long past, and he has 
reached a point at which hardly any performance can. He 
_ knows most classical works intimately, and after many dis- 
appointments has concluded that he never wants to hear any 
of them again. He knows that performances are more likely to 
be indifferent than good, so when he wants to go back toa work 
he takes the score and reads it, living partly on his mental ear 
and partly on his memory of the performances that thrilled him 
in the past. In such imaginary performances as he constructs 
in this way, he now finds the emotional experience he used to. 
find in real ones and knows he is hardly ever likely to get 
_ from future real ones. Like the listener, he can only do this oc- 
-casionally, for novelty is equally essential to him. The difference 
is that, with him, nearly all possibilities of suitable novelty from 
a real performance having been exhausted, the novelty must 
come entirely from his own musical imagination. If he returns 
infrequently, he gives himself time for an appreciable advance 
in general musical outlook and in mental oral-ability, and thus 
__ eachtime he reads the score, though he is not hearing a different 
_ performance, he is placing on the work whatever new interpre- 
- tation seems right at the time. If in this interpretation the 
- ‘music seems good, he will feel the emotional experience he used 
to; with the help of memories, probably very inaccurate, idea- 
lized, and often transferred, not so much of past performances 
i as of emotions associated with them. If, on the other hand, the 
work no longer seems good, he, being unconscious of any errors 
in his own imaginary interpretation, will feel what he would if 
; he heard a real performance by an indifferent conductor or 
player at that moment. But Ss disappointment may not be 


final. There is always a chance that in a few years he may yet “| 
return to the work and with a different outlook, still part- 
ly obscured by inaccurate memories, find it a new master- 
piece. P 

Note that: ‘a new masterpiece’. What he will never do is find 
it the same masterpiece, because his ears and eyes will never be 
the same. Even his memories will not, for as the years pass they - 
will grow more and more indistinct and precious, and will be 
continually transferred from the things that originally aroused 
them to perhaps quite different things that now seem to 
arouse them. So each re-reading will be quite different from the 
last. The only thing that will remain the same is the final emo- 
tional experience, and for this reason perhaps the score-reader 

may not be aware that what he is mentally hearing now is 
different from what he really heard in the past. But, whether he 
is aware of it or not, the difference is there, and without it he 
would never be satisfied. He may not be seeking novelty, he 
may want something that he has already known. Even so, he 
is finding novelty; if he did not, then he would seek it more 
consciously. 

Now for our third listener - a man of musical experience 
similar to that of the second, who also can hardly bear to hear 
the well-known classics owing to the intolerable standards of 
performance. He, however, finds score-reading a labour fraught 
with eyestrain, and lacking physical appeal, much to the detri- 

‘ment of his enjoyment. So ee is forced to seek novelty in a more 
obvious way ~ that is, by listening to new music, from which he 
hopes to get the emotional thrill that he can no longer find in 
performances of the classics. Here, standards of performance are 
not so important, for unfamiliarity with the music makes him 
unaware of certain faults that might make a well-known work 
unendurable, and thus, if the work is good, he may get his ex- 
perience from even a bad performance. He may have to listen 
to twenty or fifty new works before he does get any emotional 
enjoyment, because the number of new works with sufficient 


= music in fo to provide ich an experience, even’once, is very 
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~ small. But sometimes he is lucky, and that is sufficient to make 
_ the search worth while. When he has founda satisfactory work, 


he naturally demands repeat performances until he knows it as" 


intimately as the classics; then he becomes conscious of bad 


performances and wants to hear it no more. And all the time he 


~ seeks new works. 


This third kind of Msrenes is the most obvious novelty- 
seeker of the three types, and probably the one at whom 
weighty contempt is most often thrown. And the thrower is 
often one of the listeners of the second type, who perhaps des- 
pises him for not liking or not being able to read scores, or per-_ 
haps because he thinks that this is the kind of man who, as one 
critic has implied, causes new works of possible greatness to be 
forgotten in the rush to hear those that follow them. But such 
contempt is quite unjustified, for the third type is just as true a 
music-lover as the second, differing only in the direction of his 
taste, not in the quality. The two types are, in fact, comple- 
mentary, for, far from causing new works to be forgotten, the 
third type, by demanding repeats of the works that move him, 


makes them classics and thus brings them to the second type, 


who is not prepared to search them out himself in the concert- 


hall and would not otherwise discover them. He in turn pre- 


serves them for the first type of listener, who is perhaps still de- 
veloping, and may become either second or third type as his 
experience grows. 

In fact, it is true to say that whatever their stage of musical 
development and their personal preferences, intelligent listeners 
are all the same. Intelligent listening involves, first, loving 
music well enough to hate it at anything less than its best and, 
second, a constant finding of novelty. It does not matter 
whether the hating is merely intolerance of X in com- 
parison with Heifetz, or the loathing of everything but perfect 
performance, nor whether the finding of novelty is unconscious 
and entirely subjective or conscious and rather objective. The 
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not a novelty- 


‘seeker of one e kind. or cauoder) is no true Histener vo. asic no nora_ 


«JOSEPH MACLEOD’ 
ai 


We are the amateurs, looking to you, the experts, for help. 
Three kinds of you: the Professor, the Announcer (generic 
word for information from box), and the Musicologist. But the 
Professor initiates his neophytes to the rosicrucian arcana of 

his Conservatoire; we can have little to do with him. And the — 
Z Announcer speaks not to us, but into a bland void; remarks 
. - that are stereotyped for use every time a work comes on the. 
air; he has little to do with us. There remain you, the writers in 
- books and magazines, and concert-pro grammes. 
- 
_ We appreciate your knowledge, and benefit from it in many 
4 ways. But you do not always give us the help we need. Do you 
really know, when you are writing, who we are? 
_ Some of us play the piano tolerably well. That means that 
_ we have taken lessons, and know about Sonata Form, and what 
Bach and Debussy did. It means also that we buy printed 
“music: John Ireland, of course, but also works we have heard at 
“concerts or more likely by radio, which we fancy are in our com- 
pass and style. For we have to be, in our choice, even more per- 
sonal than professionals. We like to discover unfamiliar pieces 
_and, by mastering them, to make them our own. That needs 
_ knowledge, both where to find them and what they were writ-_ 
_ten for (so as to play them properly), which you have, but sel- 
dom pass on. For instance, a chance remark by a broadcaster 
_years ago has opened up all the Haydn sonatas to us. There 
must be more, which you could tell us about on paper, for 
erious reflection. Do not forget that thousands of us live out-: 
side London, and concerts are rare or stereotyped, and shops 
and libraries cautious of the unfamiliar. 
ee: We are critical ~ our professionals; but we are emotional 
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about them. Do not despise us for that. They are what we would! 
have loved to be; so they are a part of ourselves. Hence we like! 
spotting the Iris Loveridges, and learn all we can about them — | 
where they come from, how they live, and what they look like. 

Even gossip, from an intelligent expert, is interesting; and the } 
tracing of a career, and a word of anticipation about new- 


- comers. 


Others of us sing, or play a string or woodwind instrument. 
We join little orchestras, ensembles, or choirs. We link with 
wider works and get to know our gods by their public thoughts _ 
and not only by their whispers in our drawing-rooms. We go : 
mad about them, and buy vocal scores we have no capacity to 
sing or play. The direct sensation of pleasure passes from fingers 
or throats into knowledge, and becomes a permanency. Part of 
ourselves. Any new light you shed on Messiah is a light on our- 
selves. Any new work, better worth performing than Messiah, 
is a new adventure for our lives; but in telling us, do not for- 
get that there was a day when you went to the Queen’s Hall 
and heard the Unfinished Symphony for the first time. Teach 
us what you are teaching us, but teach us, as good teachers do, 
from your own lives. 

The rest of us perform no longer, for household or office rea- 
sons, or because we realize we give less pleasure than we get. 
We cannot read music, or not without more trouble than it is 
worth. But we love it. Thesé hundreds of thousands are in 
various stages of development; but you have a duty to us. 

We admit that no amount of your knowledge about a work 
can help us if we have not the capacity to feel it. But we have 
that capacity. The problem is to extend it, as a child extends its 
taste, proudly, from sweets to dates, mushrooms, medlars, and 
then it is no longer a child. The problem is to link Messiah with’ 
an organ concerto, and both with The Faerie Queene, when we 
hear the first every year and the others, never. This you can ; 
help to do, and we here suggest a way. 

A tune is a simple statement, which we can find ourselves 
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: humming. Part of our lives. Millions of us live « among simple 
_ statements. (Maybe the greatest scientists do, also.) But music 
is more than a tune. Somebody is commenting on the state- 
_ ment, personally. We heard that in the musical interludes in 
- JTMA. Even Ketelbey and Reginald King arecommenting. Tell 
us, for instance, why you think the Ketelbeys inferior artists to 
the Gustav Holsts, though they beat them when young to 
music scholarships. 

We are aware of a naan) being behind the statement; and 
human beings are not simple statements, but quivering, incon- 
sistent, explosive spirits. They affect us, because we too are 
human. 

We do not greatly care, most of us, how music is made; any 
more than the playgoer, other than the producer of the local 
dramatic club, cares what the real material is which looks like 
velvet and gold. (And unless you in your turn feel how drama- 
tic all music is, you cannot help us, for all your knowledge!) 
Your programmé-notes help us to find our way through a sym- 
phony; but nothing will help us to appreciate a first hearing, 
unless we have some knowledge behind us. And what can that 
knowledge be, but knowledge of the man who wrote the work? 

Walford Davies told our children, in a spoken word or two, . 
why it feels right when a tune goes up instead of down. Can 
you not, with your lasting words on paper, tell us what to look 
for in a man’s work beyond an entry of flutes? 

We know that music, or musical ‘meaning’ can never be said 
in words. But it can be indicated through sensitive words; and 
that is what we want. 

An example. Some of us get most pleasure from the texture 
of Chopin: pearly drops, feathery fronds, bent gold wire, pools 
of water ... a compound of sounds, skill, touch, and flavour. 
Others listen to a series of soft pictures. Both are superficial ; but 
they are genuine. How to widen our experience? 

If you helped us to hear with new ears Chopin’s logical, but 
magical, harmonies, then from both these angles we could 


> 


Wise approach his mind. Once that happens, our relation to 
changed fundamentally. We greet him as a person, and can 
follow him wherever he goes. The slightest waltz or meee has 


+ 


_manity of music, and we will brave its technicalities with a pur-_ 
pose. Then we will all be happier, we, and you, and the ghost 


significance. : 
But to do this fully, you must tell us about music in ois time, 


harmony in his time. Who else was writing, and what they — 


wrote; what people they wrote for, and why in that way. You 
must link up the Berceuse with the Appassionata, and both 
these with people in Paris and Poland and Bonn, in all Europe. 
Otherwise we hear it as a mere drawing-room piece, not know- 
ing how it is better than Scharwenka, and being no better off 
than before. The days when you merely declared what was in 
the best taste are gone for ever. 

In short, dear experts, we are all human beings. The works 
you write about were composed. by human beings for human 
beings. You are human beings, and so are we. There is a danger 
that you may forget us, and them, and write about music as 
some historians write history, for fellow prof€ssionals.  —_ 

Whereas, through the personalities of the dead, the living 
can greet each other; and-through the personalities of the 
living, the dead survive. Tell us more and more about the hu- 


of Beethoven. e 


CONCERT HALLS 


Here are a few selected concert halls outside 
London where our leading orchestras play. 
Since the burning of the Free Trade Hall, the 
Hallé Orchestra’s home in Manchester consists 
of the Albert Hall (below) and Belle Vue 
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The Victoria Hall of Leeds Town Hall, which 
is the home of the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra 
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The late Edwin Evans, author of the article 
The New Impulse in Music on page 13 
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OUT OF THE GROOVE 
ALAN BRAZIER 


* 


THE reviewer lifting the needle from the groove at the end of 


©: the umpteenth recorded version of Rachkovsky’s Piano Con- 


certo might be tempted to reflect that the groove is not the 

most suitable channel for the development of the artistic and 

educational value of the gramophone record. Some revision of 

' traditional methods is required to bring gramophone recording 

up to the cultural standing enjoyed by book production. More 

works must be made available on records and more people must 

- have access to them; either through cheap editions or through 

public lending libraries. 

-- A much-needed thing is undoubtedly the recording of a com- 
preliensive range of standard works in an edition cheap enough 
to be readily accessible to every purse. The stimulating effect of 

_the Penguin in the world of literature is now universally recog- 
nized, in spite of early prophecies that such a venture would not 

_be successful, or alternatively would ruin the publishers of 


better-dressed volumes. The Penguin must take a big share 


of the credit for the great increase in the book-buying habit of 

recent years. The time is now ripe for the Penguin idea to be 
applied to the recording of music. Instead of being deleted from 
the catalogues, could not the older versions of the standard 
classics, such as Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, be brought 
out at a really cheap price, and perhaps be joined by the 
financially unsuccessful recording of some modern work in the 
role of a kind of Record Pelican? 

_Another thing that needs doing is to make the range of re- 
corded music compare with that of literature. Important works 
of which only one recording exists ought to be preserved from 
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deletion, and the catalogues should include recordings ofall the a 


important works of every significant composer. It should be as 
impossible not to find all the symphonies of Schumann in the 
record catalogues as it would be not to find an edition of 
Thackeray’s novels in Everyman or the World’s Classics. 

At present, records seem to be sold by weight: pence per 
pound of shellac. The expense of engaging a large orchestra 
and chorus, to say nothing of the conductor, for, say, Beetho- 
ven’s Choral Symphony, compared with the cost of a solo 
piano or violin, is irrelevant to the price of the disk, which de- 
pends on its diameter in inches. By making the price of a re- 
cording vary with the quality and expense of the performance 
and perhaps with the possible extent of the demand, it would 
be possible for the connoisseur to pay a fancy price for a rare 
work or a luxury performance of a well-known work. 

Too many gramophone ships have been spoilt fora ha’ pee 
of tar. Instead of the endless repetition of hackneyed works by 
this, that, and the other orchestra, conductor, and soloist, a 
thoroughly rehearsed, well-recorded version with the most 


suitable performers could be made to sell at the appropriate 


price. The book trade has its de luxe editions and an inexpensive 
‘Library of the Classics’. 

For the purposes of retailing, the price could be added to the 
label, perhaps replacing some of the superfluous information 
and decoration at present adorning the centre of the disk. Ad- 
vantage could be taken of this change to supersede the old- 
fashioned gold-dust lettering by honest black and white which 
can be read from any angle. 

Then there is the time-honoured system of monthly thee 
It must be admitted that there is a certain sales’ appeal in the 
regular thrill of discovering ‘what’s been done’, but it is a.grave 
disadvantage to the serious collector to be in ignorance of the 
future intentions of the recording companies. And this cuts 


both ways. The possible advertising value is small compensa- _ 


tion for the ever-present risk that an expensive Pacis will | 


stg 


Teady 1 in existence but unknown to the buyer. Moreover, hay- 


ickly be superseded < fhe release of a hee recondhig a 


ing already incurred the expense of the first issue, the second 


_ would have to show a very marked superiority to justify re-_ 


placement. Rumour sometimes lifts a corner of this veil of 
secrecy, and a watchful eye on overseas issues may reveal a hint 
of things to come, but the drawbacks for both record buyer and 
recording company could be avoided by the publicizing of fu- 
ture issues so far as they are known. In similar circumstances 
the book trade, not to mention the film industry, seems to en- 
courage, rather than shun, advance publicity. 

If the production of the gramophone record were efficiently 
and artistically organized it would then be entitled to a place 
on the shelves of the public library. In fact, the time has al- 
ready come for local authorities to play their part in the deve-_ 


. lopment of this aspect of musical progress. Even small towns 


have their lending libraries of books, but how many cities have 
a library of recorded music? The Westminster Public Library e 
has recently shown the way. There may be others, but not 
enough. A disk is no more subject to damage than a book, and 
might possibly escape the attentions of the public nuisance who 
scrawls his opinions in the margin of every page. Whilst experi- 
mental works of some modernists might attract a certain 
amount of sabotage, this might not cause quite so many casual- 


ties as some controversial political volumes, since anti-Pro- 


kofievians are not quite so numerous as anti-Communists. 

The additional prestige thus gained by becoming a communal 
cultural and educative service might persuade the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that recorded music ought to be treated to an 
exemption of tax similar to that of books and printed music. 
One of the simplest methods by which the desired expansion of 
the recorded repertoire could be achieved would be by making 
a reality of “Western Union’ in the gramophone sphere. | The - 
unity of European culture is perhaps most clear in the art of 
music, and therefore there is no artistic obstacle to making 
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generally available the recorded repertoires of Britain, France, 
Italy, Scandinavia, and even Czechoslovakia. It ought not to 
be beyond the capacity of commercial and political negotiation 
to produce the financial means for collectors of these countries 
to have access to each other’s catalogues. If the principles and 
declarations of the United Nations laying the foundations of 
the ITO and UNESCO were acted upon, such an arrangement 
would be inevitable. j 

Even the critic might help to push forward these develop- 
ments. We ought to hear a little less of the purely musical draw- 
backs of mechanical reproduction and rather more of the poten- 
tial educative value of records. Preferably we might be told how 
the best could be obtained from the admittedly imperfect 
means at our disposal. If he were to receive his monthly quota 
with blank labels and attach the titles after reviewing them, 
much higher standards might be set. 

Finally, the record collector himself can play his part by turn- 
ing a blind eye to the blandishments of the ‘star’ system (a 
disease apparently caught from the cinema), and judging a 
record issue solely on its merits as a performance. A more ad- 
venturous spirit in exploring some of the by-ways of music 
would often be found to be very rewarding. Hear an unfamiliar 
work in the concert hall and dislike it, and the remedy should be 
to buy the recorded version — there is no greater stimulus to 
musical appreciation than the possibility of having wasted a 
large sum of money in the event of failure! 
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Ir is often as illuminating (or darkening) to study the ‘person- 


ality’ of audiences who go to concerts as it is to study the con- | 


certs to which the audiences go. This is never truer than when 
some famous orchestra and conductor from abroad descend 
upon us: the Vienna Philharmonic or the Berlin Philharmonic. 
You'get the snob element; you get the ‘rival’ conductors and 
players; you get the patriots who cannot bear the thought of 
foreign musicians entering the country; you get the cosmopoli- 
tans from the expected parts of London eager to see the British 
shown how to play (or sing, or fiddle, as the case may be); you 
get those who are keen to hear good music played well, if 
differently; you get the critics who, poor devils, have to go 
everywhere; and you get a few who appear to have come to 
the wrong address on the wrong day. 


* 


All this was made plain to me when the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra appeared at the vast Empress Hall at Earl’s Court. I 
am sure that there were a few people sitting in my block who 
expected ice-hockey to begin, and who, when they discovered 
that, instead, Bach’s Suite in D had been substituted on the 
menu, felt aggrieved, and before long, clomped out, treading 
not only on one’s dreams but on much more painfully respon- 
sive features of homo sapiens. The character of the playing and 
interpretation of the visitors has been discussed elsewhere, and 


it isnot my business anyway. But it was worth seeing and meet- — 


ing FURTWANGLER again. I expected, from his pictures, to 
find him looking older and more care-worn. I found him fresh- 
complexioned, almost boyish in his attitude, the blue eye still 
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bright and keen, and ready to sa about his tour bee! ind the \ 
pleasure he felt at being able to come to this country once again. 
His conducting style has altered little. The large head on the 


long neck still wags perilously; that sensational squiggle ofa | | 


down-beat is no less hypnotic in its effect on the players who 
know by instinct when the snake-charming ends and the music 


begins; the torso-swaying and the incredibly rapid butterfly | 


movements of the fingers of the left hand when a pianissimo is 
due have all the old, familiar characteristics. 


* 


Years ago I used to think that judges best kept their ages. It 
seems to me now that conductors run them close for vitality of 
mind and body, for good complexions and clear eyes, for capa- 
city for sustained hard work in what is usually a humid, ener- 
vating atmosphere; to say nothing, where the maestri are con- 
cerned, of long journeys, by every available means of transport, 
and frequent changes of many kinds of hotels. Think of the 
ages of a few of the best-known conductors: Toscanini, 81; 
Koussevitzky, 74; Beecham (a youngster), 69; Bruno Walter, 
72. This side of 70 a conductor is a young man, and those who 
are over are much more alive than most young men of 40 to 
50 I know. Most of the famous ones who have died in recent 
years were well past three-score years and ten. 


* 


Another lively figure who has been among us — he stayed on 
after the Berliners had left to conduct the L.P.O. — has no 
claims to age. He is only 36. I refer to SERGIU CELIBIDACHE, 
now the principal conductor of the Berlin Orchestra. This tall, 
dark-haired, rather saturnine-looking Rumanian was ap- 
pointed to the Berlin post after the- Russian conductor there, 
Leo Borchardt, had been accidentally shot. Beginning as a 
student of philosophy and mathematics, Celibidache later 
decided to throw his tempestuous talents into conducting. 


eae to tate at phe ee nieve most welt 


 Sabata. He makes the most of exciting and dramatic contrasts 
“and himself provides much of the drama — Tam thinking purely 
of the spectatorial point of view. He swings and sways, has tre- 
mendously powerful arm-movements, especially the left, and 
if he ever tried to use a score his great mop of hair, which cas- 
cades over his face, would prevent his ever seeing a note! Every 
now and then, with a terrific jerk of his head, he throws the 
hair back into position, which it retains for a few seconds. 
Whatever he takes out of the orchestra he seems to take every- 
thing out of himself. 
: * 

He isan attractive personality. He talks with a friendly ease and 
a genuine attention to what you say, smiling with a slow grace 
in strange contrast with the platform pyrotechnics. Indeed, off 
the rostrum, his most noticeable characteristic is a kind of 
os smooth, brooding tranquillity. He told me he enjoyed con-~ 
Be ducting British orchestras — and audiences — and his respect for 
_ the prowess of individual players and for the musicality of our 
instrumentalists is high. He thinks that, perhaps, as yet we lack 
that cohesive, homogeneous kind of playing, that corporate, 
unified, strictly disciplined tradition which informs the Berlin 
and Vienna Orchestras at their best - he hasn’t, apparently, 
conducted the Hallé Orchestra yet. A vehement man of action 
_ on the job, Celibidache perhaps reverts to philosophic calm 
__ when the job is done. An engaging figure. It would be a mistake 
= to assume, after all, that one has to be old to make a mark. 


* 


_ Browsing in Lord Samuel’s A Book of Quotations, consisting 
s of striking sentences and ideas he has come across in his wide 
_ reading, augmented by some of his own pertinent thoughts 
drawn from deep political and philosophical ruminations, I 


tame across one or two provocative reflections on music, not 
5° _ z ~ z 


for : money, though I must be careful not to forget Victor de __ 


without applicability to-day. The first is from George heen 
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dith’s Diana of the Crossways, ‘A world ‘gaping for marvels of | 
musical execution rather than for music’. Then there was one 
—a typical one- from Bernard Shaw’s music criticisms: “There 
is nothing that soothes me more after a long and maddening 
course of piano recitals than to sit and have my teeth drilled 
by a finely skilled hand’. 

And whereas most of us have heard that Lord Birkenhead 


(FE. E. Smith) had no ear for music, that it meant little or no- 


thing to G. K. Chesterton, and that Dr W. R. Inge never en: 
joyed any singing in any church, it is revealing to be reminded 
by Lord Samuel’s quotations that Coleridge, whose poems are 
so musical, could not tell one note of music from another, that 
Wordsworth had a poor ear for music, that Tennyson and 
Swinburne were tone-deaf, but that Milton, Collins, and Gray 
were all musicians (according to J. R. Lowell). Browning, ap- 
parently, although called the ‘most unvocal of poets’, never 
missed an opportunity of listening to music in its most exalted 
form. 


* 


I suppose if you stay long enough on Charing Cross station you 
are likely to meet everybody who is worth knowing, apart 
from a considerable proportion who aren’t. Having missed a 
train there some time ago, I wandered into the buffet for a 
drink in the late evening. Morosely dwelling on the cussedness 
of time-tables, I looked up from the counter and saw a tall, not 
unfamiliar, figure approaching, also obviously having lost a 
train and wondering whether a British railway refreshment- 
room had anything pleasant to drink. I was delighted to find 
that it was RaFAEL Kuse ix, the brilliant young Czech musi- 
cian, who was bent on a similar errand to mine. So instead of 
passing a dolorous half-hour, I had-a stimulating conversation 
with one of the nicest and ablest of our guest-conductors. He 
has been doing splendid work with our orchestras, particularly 
on behalf of the music of his native country. His interpreta- 


) 
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tions have a fiery zeal and an intense piste He is keenly 
interested in our football, and I remembered that during the 


Edinburgh Festival of 1948 he spent a lively Saturday afternoon 

with a group of orchestral players watching how the Scots get 

down to it on the field. 

One runs into all kinds of people unexpectedly, or perhaps, I _ 
should say, people with all kinds of interests or side-lines away 
from their normal interests. I recently had the pleasure of a 
long talk with the President of the Kensington Kittens’ and 
Neuter Cats’ Club (Incorporated). An important club, a club 
with a President who knows, ‘as you would expect, quite a lot 
about cats and, naturally, likes them. There used to be a most 
handsome cat at the Albert Hall who was a close friend of the 
President, a cat called Tiddleywinks, a discriminating cat, and 
a cat with a certain amount of musical taste. The President 
would never proceed with the job he had to do at the Albert 
Hall without a preliminary chatter with Tiddley winks. And all 
would be well. 

Oh, Iam forgetting to tell you the name OF che President; 
perhaps some of youmay know it. He is a composer, conductor, 
critic, journalist, authority on railway systems and trains: 
ConsTANT LAMBERT, whose programme on ‘Cats and Music’ 


in Music Magazine last Christmas was an interesting tour 


de force. 
* 

Back in circulation, after an illness, is ELisaBETH LUT YENS, 
who was quickly caught up by musical events. She recovered in 
time to appear on the television screen, to hear her Horn Con- 
certo broadcast from the North, and to be informed that her 
chamber-opera, The Pit, which has been heard in London, 
was one of three British works selected for performance at the 
1.S.C.M. Festival at Palermo. Slender as she is physically, she 


possesses enormous vitality, no doubt an inheritance from her 


_ distinguished father. Her conversational wit, her range of sub- 


thus adequately describe it. 


* 


_ ‘The experience of music is perhaps the most subtle and inward 


way that is left to us of experiencing any age that is gone by. 
In it we can still hear its pulse, listen to its heart-beats still: in | 


nothing are we more closely in touch with its very spirit, res- 
ponding too, centuries afterwards, to the passions and regrets, 
the joys and griefs that moved those others in their day. In 
music they live for us still: out of time, the timeless’ ie. 
Rowse, in The Use of History. 


exuberance le her a penne infusion i into Boy company. . 
How she ‘so successfully combines her creative musical work 
with the endless claims of domesticity is one of those secrets ||| - 
that, I suppose, a mere man will never fathom. And I suppose _| 
it is as true to-day as ever that what chiefly marks out the ex- 

traordinary individual from the ordinary is this indefinable, but | 
unmistakable, ‘something’ which we call ‘vitality’, but do not | 


* 


The Conductor Raises His Baton. William 7 Finn. Dobson: 


12s. 6d. 


: Dynamic Singing. Louis Bachner. Daison. 7s. 6d. 


THESE are two books on the ‘how of it’. Each has a sub-title 


indicating the angle of approach. The conducting manual deals _ 


spire Hee ee 


. mainly with the thesis that ‘The Mystery of Music is in the 
_ Upbeat’, while the book on singing proclaims itself to be ‘a. 


new approach to free voice production’. Both books have the 
same English publisher, both hail from the United States, but 


f there similarity ends, except that both are introduced by a 
a celebrity. Leopold Stokowski describes Father Finn as having 


‘devoted a lifetime to music and conducting, particularly to the 
inspired a cappella music of the sixteenth century’. Father Finn 
has also spent much of that lifetime in acquiring an exotic 
vocabulary, to say nothing of a complex and esoteric literary 


style. I freely confess that I have been unable to read his book 


from beginning to end, and judging from the criticisms of it 
which have come my way, | gather that some of my colleagues 
have found an equal difficulty, though I regret they have not 
been honest enough to admit the fact. I must also confess that 


‘I found the Concise Oxford Dictionary incapable of dealing 


with many of Father Finn’s effusions, so I will content myself 


with quoting a single . example of his normal prose style. 
- ‘Unquestionably there are some text-book architects whose. 


creative sensitiveness seems indigoed by excessive thinking in 


_ blue-prints. Such men are not more fired by spires than walls, 
_ by belvederes than by floor spaces, by symbolism than by 
_ differentials’. 


AG you have the hardihood to be prepared to encounter at 


_ least a dozen such sentences onevery one of three hundred pages, 


ia’ 
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you will find much wisdom in Father Finn’s book. This, for in- 
stance, about eighteenth-century music: “The foriture are 
judged by many to have been music’s frippery ... but the fiori- 
ture served the more substantial purpose of preserving elasti- 
city to music when the new forms threatened rigidity’. Or 
again: ‘Perhaps the surest and simplest method of developing 
what eventually will be a spontaneous sensing of rhythmical 
nuance is to read poetry aloud’. But the chief maxim of Father 
Finn, and, in fact, the underlying teaching of his whole book, 
is that every accent or stress should have its compensation in 
the lightening of the unaccented notes. Hence his contention 
that ‘The Mystery of Music is in the Upbeat’. In the chapters 
on polyphonic choral music, this theory is elaborated with a 
unique wealth of practical detail. 

Louis Bachner, so Marjorie Lawrence informs us in her pre- 
face, is ‘a remarkable teacher and a fine musician, who has spent 
most of his career in Germany’. I will also give him full marks 
for pep salesmanship, and suggest that his métier might equally 
well have been the writing of advertisements for patent medi- 
cines. From the very first page we learn that he advocates ‘free- 
dom of voice’, and in a short chapter of twelve pages he uses 
the words ‘free’ and ‘freedom’ no fewer than ninety-nine times. 
The effect, of course, is quite mesmeric, and makes the late 
President Roosevelt’s four freedoms look silly. However, apart 
from a few breathing exercises mentioned in the final pages, 
there seemed little technical description of the means of achiev- 
ing this much-desired and much-repeated freedom. I enjoyed 
practising those exercises — at least, they gave me considerable 
amusement, though (probably my own fault) not very con- 
siderable instruction. JULIAN HERBAGE 


The Concerto. Abraham Veinus. Cassell. 16s. 


Mr Veinus'’s large and lively book has been well put together 
and will long serve as a most useful guide to the development of 


ete 
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the concerto from its origins in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
_ centuries. It is a book that the interested amateur can — and 
will — enjoy equally with, if differently from, the scholar. Lucid 
and witty, the writing has considerable charm too. And the 
author has a nice touch of irony: 

. Perhaps the true academicians in modern music até the self- 
"conscious neoclassicists who are still politely beating their 
miniature tomtoms against the excesses of the last centuty. ... 
Schumann once listed a new concertino as a piece ‘effective on 
the birthdays of pleased fathers of untalented daughters’. To- 
day, a considerate daughter is not likely to walk in on fathet’s 
birthday with the latest concerto under-her arm. ... 

_ Covering a wide range down to the concertos of our own day, 
the author does not hesitate to be controversial when he feels 
like it. Chopin enthusiasts will want to argue about this para- 
graph, for example: 
Chopin, like Shelley, has become a state of mind which all 
of us gtow into, through, and out of. Moonlight becomes 
him, as it should all of us, before we ate forced to leatn better 
ot different. He is too much a specialist on too refined a sub- 
ject to constitute an adult gospel for the complexities of 
modern living, yet we can return to him occasionally for a 
moment of tate and particularized loveliness. There are, of 
course, Chopin specialists just as thete ate people, no doubt, : 
who live out of preference, and not from necessity, in the ex- 
treme atctics or tropics. ... / 

_ Mr Veinus’s chapter on the modern concerto will also stir 
some of the waters, not least the Sibelian. He exhibits his pre- _ 
judices with candour but does not always carry the conviction 
that his knowledge and his fine musical taste, in themselves, 
warrant. About the violin concertos of Prokofiev and Walton he 
says that ‘they are illustrations of the growing tendency to 
revert to those vastly simple and universally intelligible emo- 
tions and ideas which are the foundations of the profoundest 
and most enduring works of art. Regardless of one’s private 
opinion of the ultimate worth of these concertos, it would be 


_ great past, and he was doggedly intent on leading the new — 


_and for occasional (and healthy) irritation. 


_ authentic contribution to the literature of composers. Original 


well to preserve'a measure of respect een so ambitious an 
undertaking’. 2 

If the virtuoso productions of our own day ds not excite in |} 
the author unqualified appreciation, this book is worth reading 
if only because of the acutely understanding manner in which | 
Mr Veinus deals with the concertos of the classical period, and 
with the Beethoven works in particular. Heis particularly felici- 
tous about Brahms: ‘Brahms accepted the réle of Schumann’s 
Messiah; he lived with an almost biblical consciousness of the 


music back to the ancient promised land. He sought, and he 
succeeded as well as any man could, in housing the new roman- 
tic spirit in the old classic form’. 
For its wisdom and learning, as well as for its bias and vigour, 
this volume deserves to be carefully read, and kept, for reference 


Bizet. Winton Dean. (Master Musicians Series) Dent. 7s. 6d. 


This is an admirable study in every way: enthusiastic, balanced, 
shrewd, well-written, just. Biographically and musically it fills 
a need that has long been felt, and fills it superbly. It is an 


sources have been studied and neglected manuscripts closely 
analysed by a writer and critic who is also a born researcher. 
The gossips have been ignored, and I should like to give a copy 
of this work to everyone who, at the mention of the name of 
Bizet, is able to think only of Carmen. 

The picture of the man which Mr Deancarefully, scrupulously 
creates for us reveals-him as an extremely intelligent individual 
— humorous, self-divided, prone to tempers, thinking deeply 
about his art. Bizet’s short life — he died when he was 37—pro- 
duced a vast amount of material, which the author here handles -| 
with consummate selectivity and point. + 

The musical quotations he uses are well designed to make 
convincing his analysis of the charm which is one of the great 
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_assets of Bizet’ s genius, od one of the main reasons why, once 

captive to his music, admiration and enjoyment grow as know- 
ledge of his works increases. Mr Dean does well to make clear 
that the Wagner furore in France which made, the French 

_ critics judge Carmen to be tame obscured the truth that though 

-Bizet was not a European revolutionary like Wagner or Liszt, 
he was ‘an innovator in his own way, which was the typical 
French method of beginning from the inside and working out- 
wards’. 

Another interesting point which the author makes is that 
whilst Ravel and Chabrier owe Bizet something, it“is Tchai- 
koysky that.he most clearly influenced, and that the first move- 
ment of the B minor Symphony is full of echoes of Bizet’s 
tragic heroes. Bizet often declared that his heart was Italian or 
German, but he remains, as Romain Rolland said, the supreme 
musical realization of one pole of the French genius. 


The Music Masters: From the Sixteenth Century to the 
Time of Beethoven. Edited by A. L. Bacharach. Vol. I. 
Maurice Fridberg. 15s. . 


This is the first volume in a series of four which, wheh com- 
plete, will deal with the lives of well over a hundred and fifty 
composers, discussed by specialists. There are to be included the 

twenty-nine chapters from Lives of the Great Composers 

which Mr Bacharach edited and Mr Gollancz published in 

1935, and Penguins subsequently reissued in three volumes. 

It is a large and interesting undertaking, and will not be com- 
pleted until 1950. These ace surveys of the lives of eminent 
“musicians are not, of course, intended to be profound and can- 
“not, in the nature of things, be exhaustive. But they are very 
useful to the intelligent reader. Arbitrary — or chancy — inclu- 
sions and omissions there had to be, the Editor explains, and 
he makes an unusual invitation to any who may be disap- 
pointed by the omission of a favourite to contribute their own 


* 
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biographical essay ‘on the missing master’ for consideration as 


an additional chapter in a possible future edition. 

The chapters on the familiar great need no fresh discussion. 
But it is stimulating to read, for example, Scott Goddard on the 
neglected Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck, a superb organist in one of 
the most important periods of the Netherlands’ history, andalso 
a composer especially of devotional music, of great creative 
gifts, ‘one of the influential ancestors of John Sebastian Bach’. 

Intriguing questions for a musical quiz could be culled from 
other chapters: e.g. What were the date and circumstances of 
the first sperformance of which there is sure record of our 
National Anthem?; again, Who began the practice of placing 
the piano sideways on the platform so that the audience could 
see the profile of the player? — and so on. 

Little that is factual.is known about some of the ‘music 
masters’ who figure in this volume, even when their influence 
and work are obviously musically important. Men who spend 
their days in the study or the organ- loft and are not by nature 
controversial figures collect little of the mosses of gossip and 


anecdote. ee the sixty-five years of Couperin’s life (about - 


which Alec Robertson writes) yielded no correspondence for 
the historian to delve into. So with Rameau and others. It is 
odd that so many musicians, a fraternity usually regarded as 
vain and talkative, should have left so little ‘hard news’, as they 
say in Fleet Street, about themselves. 


a) 


A Seat at the Proms. J. Raymond Tobin. Evans Brothers Ltd. 
8s. 6d. * 


Although the true ‘Promenader’, young or old, scorns a ‘seat’ 
at the Proms, preferring to stand and sway in the heat, Mr 
Tobin’s genial discourse is ideally suited for him (and her), 
without, of course, excluding the more comfortable fraternity 
in the stalls and boxes. Well produced and attractively illus- 
trated, the book is an excellent guide to the listener who knows 
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" what he likes and is beginning to like better what he gets to 
know more. Indeed, if he reads Mr Tobin with intelligence he 
ought to extend his listening range considerably and enhance 
the pleasures of his Proms and other concerts. The book deals 
mainly, not with any particular kind of concert, but with the » % 
various sections of the orchestra, on which we rely for our sym- 
phonic delights. After the reader has been initiated into the 
intricacies, Se oatlers and beauties of the instrumental bat- 
teries, he is then introduced to the kind of music — overture, 
symphony, concerto, tone-poem — which they produce. 
‘Written with alluring simplicity, but paying right respect — 
‘to technical accuracy and necessity, A Seat at the Proms is the 
best kind of ‘popularizer’. It cunningly avoids both the patron- 
izing attitude of those who know to those who don’t, and the 
sentimental dabblings of those who foolishly suggest that there 
isn’t much one needs to know. ‘ “Eye on the score and ear on 
the sound” is not only the approach rule, it is a constant neces- 
_ sity. And just as it is true that the more you look the more you 
“see, so — the more you listen the more you hear.’ 
Platitude? No doubt, but a platitude that needs repetition be- 
cause it is so true: and, in the case of the reader in the author’s 
eye, so helpful to a deeper and more informed-enjoyment of 
music. 


Chamber Music. A. Hyatt King. (World of Music Series) 
Max Parrish and Co. Ltd. 6s. 


Even apart from its subject-matter this book is a joy to possess: 
a thing of beauty. There are seven colour plates and thirty- 
three black-and-white illustrations, including engravings and 
excerpts from original scores. Hyatt King needs no introduc- 
tion to a truly musical audience. The former scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has done much to enlarge our awareness 
of many branches of music, not least the ‘music of friends’. 
_ That is what chamber music was, and is. He traces its story 
- with loving concern, and in comparatively small compass 


covers a wide and fascinating range. : The a growth of | 
chamber music was best advantaged by conditions of - life in 
Italy, England, and Spain (not, oddly enough, Germany and 
Austria). In England, instrumental music had attained the 
stature of an art-form ‘earlier than in any other country’. It 
flourished in the courts of Henry VII and Henry VIII: pes latter 
was a composer of pieces for viols. | 
Mr King takes us skilfully through the later development of 
chamber music in Austria and Germany, touching briefly but 
illuminatingly on its classical and romantic treatment by the 
great composers. What an experience one imagines it to have 
been to hear a quartet with Haydn (frst violin), Baron Ditters- 

- dorf (second violin), Vanhall (cello), and Mozart (the viola)! 
The author amusingly quotes Michael Kelly, the Insh singer, 
then resident in Vienna, on the occasion: ‘the players were 
tolerable: not one of them excelled on the instrument he 
played, but there was a little science among them, which I dare- 
say will be acknowledged when I name them’. 
Looking back on British chamber music in the last fifty years, 
Mr King remarks that though we have not produced works of 
the calibre of the quartets of a Haydn or a Beethoven, the crea- 
tive level has remained high, and that there is every reason for 
asserting that the quartets of Walton, Britten, and Tippett 
maintain that level, if indeed they do not surpass it. A book of 
seventy pages only, but a treasure. C. B. Rees 


Poetics of Music. Igor Stravinsky. Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 


The verbal battles that were joined over all of Stravinsky’s 
earlier music, culminating in the Rite of Spring, eventually — 
died down with the majority of the musical world divided into _ 
two irreconcilable camps; the Stravinskyites and the anti- . 
Stravinskyites. His later music has been acclaimed by the first N 
and castigated, if not simply ignored, by the second; and it 
would appear that Poetics of Music will have the same fate. 


hose who. like, or hee to Tike, all Stravinsky’ s music will - 
almost certainly enjoy his book, it being, as the author claims, 
_ ‘a series of musical confessions’ about ‘making-in the field of 
- music’; and those who cannot bear his music will, if they read _ 
this book at all, merely use it to support their arguments. 
Poetics of Music is in the form of six jects delivered by 
Stravinsky at Harvard College in 1939-40. Some parts are in- 
teresting — when he is talking about facts, he is very readable 
and credible; but when he starts objectively discussing pure 
abstractions, the book is very heavy going, especially as one 
wonders if it is all worth the effort involved. And not all, I 
_ hope, of even the most ardent supporters of Stravinsky will 
agree with his frequent and vehement attacks on Wagner, and 
other unusual Stravinskyan re-valuations, including the strange 
faith he appears to have in the critical faculty of the public! - 
It is always interesting to read a creator’s views on his own 
art (the book would probably have been more engrossing and 
less misleading if Stravinsky had talked more or entirely about 
his own music) and for that reason this is an important book, 
but the Poetics of Music, says Darius Milhaud in the Preface, 
‘brings to light the indissoluble relationship between the two 
aspects of the Stravinskyan temperament: thatis, his music and 
his philosophy.’ Let that be due warning — or an invitation to 
participate! GeorGE F, KNIGHT 


A History of Music in Scotland. Henry George Farmer. Hin- 
richsen Editions Limited. 21s, net. 

Scotland’s musical story makes sorry reading, if one compares 
what has actually been achieved with what might have been. 
Her failure to develop a truly national art idiom is hardly her. 
own fault, or at least the fault of her musicians: for they were 
presented with overwhelming opposition forces — firstly by the 

Reformers who frowned on all but the severest music for re- 
a ligious worship, and who spread a blight on all pleasure- 
zi making on the grounds ofits supposed sinfulness, a blight which 
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keeps its hold on some parts of the country even to this day; 
secondly, by those bought and bribed members of the Scottish 
Parliament who, on a black day in 1707, overthrew the party 
which supported Union with England by federation, and sold 
their country, their people, and their traditions — lock, stock, 
and barrel — to a hostile power that has remained contemp-- 
tuously hostile ever since. Since 1707, Scotland’s native arts 
have flourished in spite of appalling difficulties — lack of in- 
terest amongst the anglified section of the Scottish people and 
the absence of all those fertilising influences and instructional 
facilities which a country quickly loses once it has given away 
its right to self-government. 

These facts will be unpalatable to many readers, but no one 
who surveys the Scottish arts with an unbiased eye can fail to 
appreciate their truth. Dr Farmer is a diplomatic man, writing 
partly for an English public and for an English publisher, so he 
doesn’t put the case quite so bluntly. Instead, he takes up the 
r6le of counsel for the defence, and makes the most of what has 
been done. This course has its dangers, and he succumbs to the 
most obvious — the temptation to over-praise ridiculously work - 
of very little genuine musical (or national!) significance. He is 
at pains to praise the work of nineteenth-century hymn- 
writers, where comment of any kind is almost superfluous, and 
to blame the Church of Scotland because they were not Pales- 
trinas. During the early years of the Reformation, the great 
Scottish psalms were written, and they have a certain rugged 
integrity. But they were written by composers educated in, or at 
least familiar with the old ways. As the genuine mystical zeal 
of Knox and his followers narrowed into the fanaticism of 
their successors, and the musical level of church worship sank to 
a level at which training was neither necessary nor (in church- 
men’s eyes) particularly desirable, a climate developed in which 
no serious musician could exist. So a young and still immature 
tradition was severed. By the time the fanatical grip slackeneda 
little, the work of castration was well and truly done, and the 
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_ poor, feeble creature — church-music — could only imitate the 
_ worst examples of Victorian Anglican hymnody. Scotland has 
since had no Thomas Laud to restore the ancient grandeur of 
her early church-music, as Denmark has had. It is difficult to 
see how the position will ever change, short of Home Rule, and 
_ the deliberate fostering of a truly National-Academy of Music 
where the facts could be studied in the light of the future. 

The story of secular art-music is no more encouraging. True, 
there was Charles Macklean and William McGibbon in the 
early eighteenth century, both of whom are by no means des- 
picable writers of violin sonatas and other works. The late Dr 
W. Gillies Whittaker, shortly before his death, edited many of 
their works for publication in more paperful times. But there 
was little else of consequence until the advent of the musical 
‘renaissance’ set a-going by Mackenzie and his colleagues, and 
brought to its not very considerable peak by Hamish McCunn. 
The early ‘renaissancers’ were Brahmsites. Scotland’s greatest 
composer, Francis George Scott, recently remarked that Brahms 
was Scotland’s greatest musical curse. His influence deflected 
Mackenzie, who was probably only an imitative composer at 
best, but more important, threw McCunn, a composer of con- 
siderable talent, completely off his balance. In Jeanie Deans, an 
opera which held the British stage until the arrival of Puccini, 
the overture Land of the Mountain and Flood, and several of 
his choral cantatas he has left something of permanent value 
to Scotland. But the little he left was achieved in spite of his 
Anglo-German training. (He was tainted by the Leipzig Ger- 
man-worshipnonsense, although henever studied in Germany.) 

You won’t find all this in Dr Farmer’s book. He over-praises 
McCunn, as he over-praises everyone else. As a Scot, I applaud 
him heartily: as a music-critic, I cannot agree with many of his 
judgments. 

Nevertheless, this book is of immense value. It gives an ac- 

‘count of the real music of the Scottish people, the music that 
rises out of contact with the elemental things of life and makes 


Each folk-song seem merely prettily decheatne ae compari- pe 
son — the music of the pipes, the songs of the Highlands, and 
the exuberant fiddle dance-music of great artists like the — 
“Gow family. It is also a reliable and full guide to concert-giving, — 
instrument-making, and the other occupations ancillary to 
music itself. The book finishes about the year 1900. Since then, 
F. G. Scott has drawn on the rich heritage of folk-music, and _ 
left us some two hundred Scottish songs of his own which will 
“stand comparison with anything of the kind producedin Europe 
this century. Perhaps in a future volume Dr Farmer will also let 
the world know what Scotland has done in more modern times. 
He’ll have to be quick about it, because Scotland is at the part- 
ing of the ways. And if she chooses (or has forced on her!) the 
complete merging of what still remains of her national identity 
with England, then Scott may be Scotland’s first, and last, 
composer of European significance. Maurice LINDSAY 


Katalog der Musikbibliothek Paul Hirsch, Band IV. Hirsch & & 
Meyer. Cambridge University Press. 84s, net. 


For many years before the war the Music Library of Paul 
Hirsch was known to students by its high reputation and spoken 
of with great appreciation by those fortunate enough to have. 
seen it in Mr Hirsch’s house in Frankfurt am Main. Already the - 
task of cataloguing had been begun and the first three volumes 
_ issued. When troublous times came the library found its way 
to Cambridge. ‘There it remained during the war, and it was in — 
that period of its history that this fourth volume was added to 
the catalogue. Since then, as Mr Hirsch proudly announces in 
an epilogue to his introduction, the Hirsch Music Library has 
been acquired for the nation by the British Museum. 
The present volume brings the catalogue to an end. Itisa> 
sumptuous production, finely printed on paper of a quality that 
can only be described as pre-war. There are large margins,a 
noble binding of stout boards and vellum, in fact all the stig- 


2 of the generous Fok ee of our eee years of 
leisure and ease. Both the Editors of the volume and the Cam- 
bridge University Press are to 0 be aed on such an ad- 
iirable publication. ie 
The catalogue is divided into seven parts, the last of whichis 
given over to indexes, and the penultimate part to certain addi- 
tions to the library which come within the scope of the pre- 
vious three volumes of the catalogue. For most students the 
_ chief glories of the library listed in this volume will be the col- 

lection of first editions of the works of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schubert. The collector of first editions of music is a compara- 
tively youthful personage, at least in comparison with his 
‘hoary colleagues in the field of literature. How remarkable some — 
of these early printed copies from the eighteenth and nine- 
_ teenth centuries can be, the descriptions here given and still 
_ more the many remarkable illustrations in this volume show 
clearly enough, to make the reader regret lost opportunities of 
his own for collecting such material. This section may be called 
the highest peak of the period; but it is only one of a range that 
is full of interest for the explorer. There is, for instance, the 
fourth section, short but important, dealing with periodicals 
from the year 1850, and another which lists important text- 
books from the seventeenth century onwards. Of the many fine 
plates one of the most interesting is that which shows the first 
_ edition (1819) of Beethoven’s National Airs as published in Lon- 
_ don and Edinburgh; and one of the most curious, the title- 
x page of Elgar’s May Song, published in 1901 in London. 


- The Need for Competent Film Music Criticism. Hans Keller. 
: The British Film Institute. 2s. ; 

_ The author of this pamphlet is convinced of the need for well- 
_ reasoned criticism of the music of films, and of course he is 
L, right. Whether he will succeed in persuading The Times to ap- 
Ep point a Film Music Critic is another matter. There is no harm in 
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aiming high. The parabola of the shot, even if it does not reach 
the mark intended, may end on another spot which eventually 
will be found to be equally rich in possibilities. The more im- 
portant and indeed, from every point of view, the better part of 
this pamphlet comes at the end, in the last seven pages out of 
twenty-three. The author’s attempt, undertaken in the pre- 
ceding pages, to enlist our sympathies with the need for the 
criticism of art and of music in general (matters on which there ~ 
may be two opinions but only one of them valid) takes the © 
reader over ground that has often been covered before and 
might in this instance have been by-passed altogether. Not that 
his discussion of the necessity or otherwise of music criticism is 
without interest. But he has a specialist’s knowledge of film 
music, and it is on that subject that his views have more 
authority than those suggested in the first part of this pamphlet. 
When he comes to the question of how a film-music critic could | 
influence taste, both that of the public and even, perhaps, of the 
magnates of the flm world who act as purveyors, he writes at 
once with rather less of the literary exuberance which charac- 
terizes two-thirds of this work, and more instructively. His 
ideas are, in fact, fair and sound. His plea (if one may use such a 
word in describing utterances which are on the whole com- 
parable to the activities of the all-in wrestler), or perhaps one 
should say his demand, that the value of silence should be more 
acutely realized and more subtly used by film directors and 
composers of film music alike, will find support among the more 
intelligent film enthusiasts. The continual wash of sound, cease- 
less and boring, has long since had its day, although not every 
magnate of theindustry realizes that fact. That is one of the valu- 
able points made by Mr Keller. There is no doubting the honesty 
and seriousness of his intentions. It is a pity that he should have 
expressed them with that slight overplus of facetiousness which 
tends to weaken his case among the very people to whom he 
addresses himself, that is, the serious minded film-goers. 
Scott GODDARD 


NEW BOOKS orig. 


Sound and Fury: Twenty-one Years a the B.B.C. Maurice 
‘Gorham. Percival Marshall. 10s. 6d. 


Readers of this magazine who also read Mr Gorham’s book 
“may “well recall how Sherlock Holmes drew Dr Watson’s atten- 
tion to the curious incident of the dog in the night-time. 
Watson demurred that the dog did nothing in the night-time. 


_ That, replied Holmes, is the curious incident. The curious thing 


about this book, written as it is by a man of demonstrably alert 


~ and varied interests, closely concerned with radio programmes 


for over two decades, and always from a position advantageous 
for surveying the broadcasting output as a whole — the curious 
thing, I say, is his almost complete silence on the subject of 
music. The ‘Index of Principal Names’ does not include that 
of Sir Adrian Boult. To be fair, there are three references to 
Henry Hall, and quite a lot about Glenn Miller, while an amus- 
ing paragraph relates how the ‘light’ programme successively 
put up a regular pro gramme of chamber music as an alternative 
to Itma on the home service, by the simple device of calling it 
something else. Otherwise the direct musical references can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 

But if you will overlook this apparent imperviousness to the 


one side of the B.B.C. activity which to many is the chief just® 


fication of its existence, you will find that the work is the most 
explicit and entertaining book about the B.B.C. yet printed. Mr 
Gorham is geniality itself, even while recording all that un- 
pleasant jiggery- pokery in high places which led to his resigna- 
tion. He is warm in honest praise wherever he feels praise to be 
due; and is obviously grateful for much good fun and good 
fellowship, the spirit of which romps through his pages. He 
somewhat naively admits that his happiest years with the 
B.B.C. were those of his relative irresponsibility, before he be- 
came successively Radio Times editor, North American service 


director, assistant controller of the overseas service, director of 


the A.E.F. programme, controller of the ‘light’ programme, and 


finally television director; aiid the reader may sense the reli 
~ with which he has now returned to irresponsibility. _ 
- The big point he rams home — and it was the snag on which 
‘the B.B.C. eventually lost him — is one often hinted at in the 
pages of this magazine: that the work of producing good radio 
programmes, of music or anything else, is consistently ham- 
pered by a cumbersome and pompous administrative machine, 


run by people with no qualifications whatever for pontificating, - 


as they do, in matters relating to the art of public entertain- 
ment. , 

Mr Gorham thinks the B.B.C .was-at its worst during the 
‘stuffed shirt era’ of 1933-38, the culminating years of the 
mighty Reith; and at its best during the war, when circum- 
stances conspired to place it for a time in an exceptional posi- 
tion for being of practical service to a darkened world. These 

war-time achievements have perhaps been exaggerated, and 
one may suspect that Mr Gorham’s private activities as a 
Westminster air-raid warden did-at least as much to win the - 
war as all his official lunches with American brass-hats and his 
business flights to New York. Yet in those improvising days 
the administrative monster had its wings severely clipped, 
stuffed shirts were out of fashion; and the production staff 
could get on with their proper jobs. Oh, simple Mr Gorham, to 
have imagined that this happy state could possibly last once 
the war was over (and the charter safe for another five years)! 
No wonder that the very heading of his final chapter, ‘Plus Ca 
Change’, strikes the note of sad disillusionment which is also 
implicit in his final. advice to those who contemplate service 
with the B.B.C.: ‘Don’t take your work too seriously, don’t. 
rise too high, and don’t stay too long’. GorDON STOWELL 


A Short History of Opera. D. J. Grout. Oxford Lene 
Press. Two Volumes. 45s. net. 


Opera. Richard Capell. Ernest Benn Ltd. 4s. 6d. net. 
Cometothe Opera! Stephen Williams. Hutchinson. 12s.6d.net. 


s 


\) 
| 


ma The Pilot Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


ferent ‘Garden Desmond Shawe-Taylor. (World of Music 
. Series.) Max Parrish and Co. 6s, net. 


No one would ever surmise from our official text-books on 
__ ‘Form’ what an important part Italian opera played in the early 
development of the concerto, sonata, and symphony. More- — 
. over, the development of the so-called symphony orchestra and 
| of symphonic music itself has been due in the first instance to 
_ the demands and inspiration of the varied and changing opera- 
_tic styles during the last three hundred years. In fact, no serious 
_ student of musical form and esthetics can afford to neglect a 
pretty thorough study of opera. Unfortunately, he will not be 
able to do this by attending the commercial opera-house, which 


fc 


aa naturally enough creates a repertoire largely consisting of | 
established favourites that have more entertainment and 
: _ gsthetic value than historical or technical interest. 

~ It must be admitted that since the purpose of opera has al- 


au 


es 


__ ways been primarily to entertain rather than to appeal tothe 
_ mind and the spirit (with notable exceptions, such as Wagner’s 
le ee one), it follows that perhaps more than any other 

branch of musical art, opera has been at the mercy of passing 
_ fads and fashions. Indeed, as D. J. Grout (who is Professor of 
- Music at Cornell University) says at the close of his book: ‘As 
2 we look back over the past there is borne in upon us with ir- 
_ resistible force a certain feeling of futility. The thought of so 
_ much buried beauty is saddening; for it is buried for the most 
__ part beyond recall, with even less hope of resurrection than old 
B poems or old paintings, which can at least be enjoyed without 
~ acomplex mediating apparatus in the shape of instruments and 
performers to create the art work anew each time. We have 
_ tried to bring to the reader some idea of how these operas of the 
y . past sounded and why they were written as they were. But none 
i] of this can be more than a simple introduction. All descriptions, 
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all analyses of forms, music, or poetry, make only a Ba pic- 
ture, a map, a mere diagram. The real living art can be glimpsed 
through the music, vividly enough perhaps in the case of a 
few works which still hold a place on our stage, but for all the 
rest only in moments of insight, and only then if we are able 
to cast ourselves back in imagination to the times when these 
operas were part of the life of men now passed away, “faded 
into impalpability through death, through absence, through 


change of manners”’.’ 


Professor Grout begins with the origins of opera as they may | 


be traced in medieval dramatic music, and the sixteenth-century 
Italian intermedio, the French ballet, and the English masque, 
and ends with the discussion of the operas of Alban Berg, Egon 
Wellescz, Vaughan Williams, and Krenek. The text is copi- 
ously illustrated with musical examples from less well-known 
and unknown works. His examination of eighteenth-century 
opera is particularly valuable and interesting. 


Incidentally, it is a strange fact and a revealing indictment 


that although we English have almost purloined Handel for 
our own, yet outside Messiah and ‘Largo’ we know little and 
care nothing for the rest of this master’s music. Julian Herbage 
hhas done some excellent work in reviving some of Handel’s 
operas in concert version on the Third Programme, but that is 
not enough. We ought to be given the opportunity to see a 
few of the best of Handel’s operas mounted on the stage. 
‘Handel’s operas’, says Professor Grout, ‘will not be under- 
stood if they are regarded merely as examples of an outworn 
operatic formula, composed because such is the fashionable 
thing to do or the best way to make money, and unworthy of 
remembrance except for a few isolated arias to be sung in 
modern recital programmes. Such views have been advanced 
by persons who should know better; unqualified acceptance by 
them can be founded only on ignorance of the nature of this 
type of opera, on insufficient knowledge of the scores, or on a 
shameful misunderstanding of Handel’s character.’ 
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The production ofa nda opera would cepainly present 


| one or two major problems to solve, if it is to be acceptable to 


a modern audience. Provided the necessary adjustments were 
_ done tastefully, there is no need to take any notice of the 


12 ‘pious objections of the purists (how Handel himself would 


_ have laughed at them!). Indeed, as Professor Grout points out, 
_ contemporary audiences of the eighteenth century ‘far from 
_ regarding the opera as a serious dramatic spectacle, looked 
upon it merely as an amusement’. Very well, then, let us look 


| upon Handel’s Operas as an amusement and not sanctimoni- 


| ously treat them as a kind of religious rite. 


‘ 


If Professor Grout’s two Jarge volumes can be described as a 
‘short’ history, there are no terms suitable to describe Richard 
~ Capell s Opera, which is a masterpiece of compression. In 132 
_ small pages he outlines the history of opera from its beginnings 
- upto the present day. This little book will serve as an excellent 
_ preparation to wider and deeper study of the subject. What a 
pity Mr Capell did not add a list of books for further reading. 

For newcomers to opera who want to familiarize themselves 
_ with the stories of the standard works I can thoroughly recom- 
mend Come to the Opera! and Nights at the Opera which, 
_ for the second and “third time in the history of opera literature, 
have both been written by musicians who know their subject 
_ and by authors who know how to write. However, Stephen 
Williams’s book, which deals with fifty-seven different operas, 
is inclined to suffer from brevity of treatment; while Barbara 
‘McFadyean’s and Spike Hughes’s book, which deals with only 
fifteen operas (and no Wagner!), is inclined to suffer from over 
_ amplification. Both books usefully include musical quotations 
from the chief arias and choruses mentioned in the text. 
The story of Covent Garden is a rich and rewarding subject. 
_ Desmond Shawe-Taylor writes with enthusiasm and vitality, 
.| giving a vivid picture of the outstanding happenings in this 

_ famous opera-house. The book is produced with a wealth of 
charming and interesting illustrations. 


_ wife of Felix Mendelssohn. Indeed, his book offers a charming 


a The Romance of ae Mendéleiotaw Jacques Pet ‘pi 


nis Dobson. 18s. net. Sanaa See = 


The title of this book might mislead one to think aki the Bock 
itself was one of those sentimental romances based on un ) 
authenticated details of the life of a great composer. Far from 
it, the author, a Swiss antiquary, has written a well-docu- | 
mented and straightforward account of the life and antecedents _ 
of the beautiful and gifted Cécile Jeanrenaud, who became the 


picture of the history, thought, and manners of the Neuchate- : | 
lois during the nineteenth century and earlier. The short-lived, 
but idyllic, romance of Felix and Cécile makes pleasant reading. — . 
The book is beautifully printed and produced, and contains 
numerous reproductions of local scenes and portraits, including 
two in colour of Felix and Cécile. 


How to Understand Musical Form. J. Raymond Tobin. 
Boosey and Hawkes. 5s. net. | 


Here is a really first-class text-book for the prospective 7 
musician as well as the intelligent listener. Mr Tobin has a — 

flair for explaining difficult technical matters in an interesting | 
and human manner. He adopts in this book the style of a con- 
versation between author and reader,.and-makes the explana- — 
tion of the fundamental principles of various musical forms, — 

such as sonata-form, very easy to assimilate. ~ : 


RALPH HI 


pour out from its presses a stream of scores and music represent- 
ing some of the most important works of our time. Here is a - 
~ selected list of recent issues, all of which maintain the firm’s 

; 4 usual high standard of printing and prodiction: The Planets 

_ (Holst); Dance Suite, Music for string instruments, percussion, 

and celesta, Second Suite for orchestra, Sonata for solo violin 

_ (Béla Barték); Concerto for string orchestra, Three Pieces for 

string quartet, Petrushka — new version, Octuor for wind 

instruments, Quatre Etudes for orchestra, Symphony of 
Psalms, Orpheus, Mass (Stravinsky); Piano Sonatas Nos. 1 | 
“and 2 (Kabalevsky); Piano Concerto (Pfitzner); Piano Sonata 

No.1 (Shostakovich); Comus Suite (Purcell-Lambert); Albert 

Herring — vocal score (Britten); Fidelio — vocal score in Eng- 
lish (Beethoven-Roth); St Cecilia (Finzi). 

_ From Novello: A handsomely produced piano score of the 
music from the ballet Adam Zero, the full score of the concert 
suite from-the ballet Miracle of the Gorbals, and Music for 

Strings (Bliss). 

From Oxford tisivertiiey: Press: The full score reproduced 
_ from the original MS. of Concerto for violin, and orchestra 
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Tue music of Delius is one of the supreme tests of aconductor’s _ 


art. To secure the full effect and meaning of his music, every- 
thing depends on the bringing out of certain subtleties of 
rhythm, nuance, and colour, which are implied rather than 


stated in the score. These elusive qualities in Delius’s music are 


clearly defined in a beautifully balanced and expressive reading 1 


of the opera A Village Romeo and Juliet, under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, which has been recorded by H.M.V. under the aus- 
pices of the Delius Trust. Most recorded operas lose a lot from 


__ being divorced from the stage, but I agree with Eric Fenby (who 
has written an admirable introduction to and running com- 
mentary on the opera) when he says that it loses less than any ~ 


other opera because its key-note is intimacy (there is very little 
action on the stage), and this can be best enjoyed in the home. 


There are two small blemishes in this recorded performance: 


first, while the general standard of the singing of the soloists 
(all British) is very high, Lorely Dyer rather lets the team down 


by her sometimes far from clear enunciation and colourless 


~ singing; secondly, the actual recording lacks sufficient power 


and depth in the bass. Nevertheless, in my opinion, this is the 
outstanding recording for 1948. By the way, the orchestra is 
the Royal Philharmonic and the excellent chorus is unnamed. 


Another memorable opera recording is Ravel’s enchanting _ 


little opera L’Enfant et des Sortiléges, performed by a first-rate 
cast of French artists with the chorus and orchestra of the 


National Radio of France, under Ernest Bour (Col.). The story 
of the fractious boy, who kicks the furniture and torments the — 


ae pets aa gets Diwowmike ee ae oe out- 


gs raged spirits of the hearth, is told in terms of witty and ex- 


quisitely picturesque music fashioned by a master-hand at this _ 
kind of thing. This charming fairy opera needs the genius oft 
Walt Disney to give it a perfect presentation, but this recordin a 
is more than satisfactory. 

Two other newly recorded works by Ravel deserve special 
mention: Ondine (Decca) and Schéhérazade (Decca). Ondine, 


- which is based on the mythological story of the evil but beauti- 


e 


ful spirit who leads young men to a watery death, is the first of 


the three extended piano pieces collectively entitled Gaspard de 


Ta Nuit. Monique Haas gives a fluent and scintillating per- 
formance of this colourful and picturesque piece, and the tone 


of the piano is very clearly reproduced. Schéhérazade consists 


of settings for voice and orchestra of three exotic poems by 
Tristan Klingsor, and the music shows Ravel at his most deli- 
cate and evocative: The Enchanted Flute is a particularly 
lovely number. Both the performance, by Suzanne Danco with — 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under Ernest Ansermet, and — 
the recording deserve the highest praise.SuzanneDancoistruly - 
a great artist. . 

A magnificent recording has also been made by Decca of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s symphonic suite Schéhérazade (inspired by 
stories from the Arabian Nights), played by the Paris Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra under Ernest Ansermet. While the richness 
and exuberance of the music is given its proper values, Ansermet _ 
never allows the music to get out of hand: his sense of control 
is as perfect as is his sense of musical perspective. Whatever may 
be said of Tchaikovsky as a symphonic composer there is no 


- question about his mastery in handling a theme and variations, 
as may be seen in his charming Variations from Suite No. 3, 


a played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Erich 


_Leinsdorf (Decca). Here Tchaikovsky exploits rhythm and 


colour with delightful effect. Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a 
Rococo Theme for ’cello and orchestra is another fine work, 


MM. 9—S 


page is written with oh andes of the genius “of the Zz 
’cello, and the music itself is typical of Tchaikovsky, both in we 
quality and variety of mood. These Variations and Saint- 
Saéns’s ’Cello Concerto in A minor are not often heardinthe __ 
_ concert-hall nowadays, which is a great pity because they are 
both charming and effective works. The Concerto is very 
_ beautifully played by Fournier with the Philharmonia Orches- 
tra under Siisskind (H.M.V.). : 
There are two violin concertos of special interest: Haydn’s — 
Concerto in C, gracefully and masterfully played by Simon 
Goldberg with the Philharmonia Orchestra under Siisskind— 
(Parlophone), and Szymanowski’s Concerto, played with great 
mastery by Eugenia Uminska with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Gregor Fitelberg. The latter concerto is a gigantic and 
_ impressive work lavishly scored and demanding a soloist of rare — 
technical and musical gifts. Both recordings are exceptionally “, 
clear and well balanced. : 
Among the major classical works that have been issued are 
Mozart’s Prague Symphony in D, neatly played by L’Orchestre ~ 
de la Suisse Romande under Ansermet (Decca), and the so-— 
called Dissonance Quartet (K.465) in C, played with fine — 
artistry by the Philharmonia String Quartet (Col.). This is one 
of Mozart’s greatest quartets. It is incredible that the descend- _ 
ing A flat, G, F sharp on the viola against the held A natural — 
on the first violin in the second bar of the Introduction should 
have caused so much argument and trouble. It shows you what 
happens when the pedant turns critic! ) 
Among several Beethoven works there are seven of excep- 
tional interest and importance. The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Von Karajan gives a very powerful and clearly 
defined performance and the same orchestra under Furt- 
wangler gives a dramatic performance of Beethoven’s Nint 
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ice Of the Sonata No. 5 in D, Op. 102, No. 2, for ’cello and 


_ excellent team work in the Sonata for violin and piano, Op. 96 
4 (Decca); and that remarkable violinist Gioconda de Vito with — 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Erede plays ees: the 
- Romance No. 2 in F (H.M.V.). 

Avery welcome recording is Brahms’s Lichaslicdor sung by — 
a quartet of fine German singers with accompaniment for two 
_ pianos (Col. ). This is superb music and shows what a real 
_ master can'do with a popular dance form. There are two other | 
4 - overtures that are worthy of special notice: Gluck’s Overture 
4 - Alceste, which is given a remarkably clear and dramatic per- 


4 formance by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
4 


Malcolm Sargent (Col.), and Mendelssohn’s Overture The ap 


Hebrides, played with vividness and intensity by the Hallé 
_ Orchestra under Barbirolli (H.M.V.). 
Z -Opera-lovers should be pleased with Isolde’s Narrative and 
€ ie from the first act of Tristan and Isolde, sung by Flagstad — 
: and ‘Hongen with the Philharmonia under Dobrowen 
(H. M.YV. ), which is backed with the very remarkable In Trieb- 
haus, the third of the Fanf Gedichte von Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, the Sleep-walking Scene from Verdi's ; Macbeth, sung by 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham 

_ (H.M.V.); and also Briinnhilde’s Immolation from Die Gétter- 

_ dammerung, sung by Flagstad with the Philharmonia Orches- 
‘as mrogis J eam (H.M.V. ise 


erkowitz combine i in a vigorous and expressive perform- — 


piano (H.M.V.); Max Rostal and Franz Osborn obtain some 


argherita Grandi, Ernest Frank, and Vera Terry with the _ 
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- Tue position of orchestras in this country seems to be going 


from bad to worse. Broadcasts tend to heighten the contrast 
between normally good and normally bad collections of players, 
and the microphone seems to become keener than ever, relent- 
less in its exposure of faults in execution and balance. But the 
same standards remain, and we can expect a velvety-smooth 
response when the Vienna Philharmonic plays, and a noise 
like the clatter of broken dishes when a regional tutti takes the 


air. Surely the studios are not entirely to blame — or even the 


Albert Hall. The root of the trouble lies more probably in an 
internal conflict between electricians and musicians, coupled 
with ‘slapdash string-playing of the latest brand, which forever 
precludes the Corporation from referring to any of its orches- 
tras as ‘Singing Strings’, however attractive the title may be. 


When the Augusteo Orchestra was heard at the Edinburgh 
Festival, the strings sang exquisitely and the percussionist was — 


discreet. The same reserve was noticeable in a few broadcasts 
from the Holland Festival, when the Residentie Orchestra was 
conducted by Charles Minch. But the Dutch orchestra had 
“been less well rehearsed than the Italian one, though the fag 
mental desire for quality was always apparent. 


This striving for quality should be one of the main features 


of any permanent body of players, especially if their position in 


the musical world is as secure as that of the B.B.C. orchestras. 


Yet somehow results are not forthcoming —mencomeandmen — 


go, but the tradition remains without. A sub-leader of the 


Vienna Orchestra emphasized this need for a tradition, inan 
attempt to define what was wrong with our musicians. He also 
. eat am 


i as. 


; ee our men do not enjoy making music: the Viet 


~ do, or at least they say they do, but during rehearsal time they ‘ 
_ grumble as much as any other nationality. The grumbling is 


relatively unimportant: the tradition is the thing. Lack of res- 
_ pect for this often causes players to move with astonishing 
rapidity from one British orchestra to another, merely for the 


lr ca BIS ce aT ak ene St") 


sake of a pound or two, which may later turn out to be a 
mirage, due to the fluctuation in public demand for different 
__. categories of music. A conductor might almost be excused for 


saying, ‘He was a good flute as flutes go, and as flutes go he 


standard of playing. 


ae complete performance of Tchaikovsky’s Manfred Symphony. 
a Tt wasn’t one of our own orchestras which played, but an 
“American one-on gramophone records. Why the work should 
not be in our own repertoire is hard to say, for although it is 


# - possible t to do justice to it if sufficient rehearsal time were set 

aside. Then the connoisseurs could come to know the music 
: really-well, or certainly as well as that of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth symphonies; and perhaps some conclusion would be 
- reached in regard to the amount of Balakirev and Tchaikovsky 
Pg which mingles and meanders its way over these vast tableaux. 


was daring enough to play the first movement, but appetites 
__ whetted in those days have had to turn to other things. 

g The musical appetite is often pampered by broadcasting, but 
4 that i is doubtless preferable to its being hampered by a lack of 
@ materials. It has, however, to exist in comparative discomfort, 

id for the B. eG C. idea of presentation is exactly comparable to a 


By Tai ‘fal of oF igh Snance ever to s roel ae upi in = 


went’. But nothing can be done to remedy matters, until 
listeners take their broadcasting seriously and demand a higher 


One of the most interesting items during a certain week was 


well known that it is long and exceedingly difficult, it would be. 


_ Once during the Tchaikovsky centenary, a B.B.C. orchestra 


Gafeteria service. You may ger WHEL § you w want, u have | 
serve ene If a musical dish is too exotic to > be mes ; 


something up from one of the musical dictionaries, and we are. eS 
‘ treated to a bland recital of facts and dates. There have been 
‘ae isolated instances of programme notes being specially com- 
= missioned; one of these was eminently worthy of notice, since — . 
it was written around a programme of early English music _ 
with which the writer of the script was by no means in sym- 
pathy. Song recitals have shown more progressive tactics, 
though, and in some cases the lyrics (or translations of them) e | 
have been read immediately before each song. This is valuable 3 
help for the listener whose library or whose languages are not 
strong in that particular field. >| 
Healthy signs are still apparent in the frequent presentation Si 
of recent music, often by quite young composers who may be = 
experiencing the thrill of a broadcast début. The older genera- 4 
: tion of composers are turning to other fields of activity, and we A 
ty are pleasantly surprised to hear Howard Ferguson as pianist, a 
ae Tippett as talker, Britten as conductor, and Moeran as com- 3 
_._ mentator (in the Musical Curiosities). Britten badly wanted to d to 
conduct the performance of Schubert’s Octet, given by players 
; from his miniature orchestra: he was wisely dissuaded from do- 
ing so, and confined his activities to the new version of Gaya” 
The Beggar’s Opera, which has been broadcast successfully on 
more than one occasion and showed itself admirably suited to 
microphonic medium. ; 
Among the many operas heard were Glick’ s Orphets Fist 
Salzburg and a studio performance of Cosi fan tutte from the © 
Edinburgh Festival. In both of these broadcasts the standard — 
of singing was on a very high level, matched only by the sensi- 
tive playing of the orchestras chosen to accompany. A live 
broadcast of Cosi proved ; an n impossibility own to the current 
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o matter not one jot. Buti it so o happened chat 
1 of this oes ies was better than any of 


: oe was oe to enjoy this scintillating score without any — 
S ‘hindrance from the theatre. 


sale) eae an impression os the spirited singing of a 
native cast. One is apt to regret the lack of opportunity for 
_ listening to Russian opera with Russian singers: but the ever- 
active planners saw to it that Rimsky-Korsakov’s Golden 
-Cockerel was given a double hearing, so that listeners who were 
hitherto familiar with only the ballet suite could judge for 
themselves the worth of the opera as a whole. To the N.W.D.R. 
- team, under Schmidt- Isserstedt, we owe clearly-recorded per- 
 formances of Wolf’s Der Corregidor, and Die Abreise, a short 

_ and pithy one-act opera by d’Albert. Wilhelm Liickert was 
singing in fine style, and well up to the standard he set in 
Busoni’s Turandot which was broadcast during the previous ES 
year. 

The orchestra of the N. W.D.R. gave a concert with Philipp 
Jarnach (solo piano), and confounded listeners possessing per- 
fect pitch with their hurried performance of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in C sharp major, K.457. A few nights afterwards, the 
machine, or apparatus, whichever it was, decided to revertto 
normal again, and this same work, together with the Jupiter ay 
Symphony, was given at somewhat more authentic a pitch and 
speed. These orchestral programmes are often indecently 
lumped together in what is generally known as an ‘Orchestral 
Hour’. , though the hour in question may easily vary from forty- 
five minutes to seventy-five. The Children’s Hour is fifty-five, 
so the Operatic Half-Hour is quite probably twenty-seven and 
a half. Tempus fugit: but we still have the Third with us, and 
that ey with py over-run its allotted period. 


oa 


STEPHEN WILLIAMS - 


* 


SHOULD opera be sung to an English audience in English orin  ~ 


_ the original language? 


\ 


This burning question flared up again during the Winter 


Season at Covent Garden, when one or two remarkable ex- 


amples of polyglottism were heard — or in some cases nearly 
heard — in that august temple of the Muses. In Aida, for in- 
stance, Torsten Ralf sang in Italian, while three other foreign __ 
artists — Ljuba Welitsch, Marian Nowakowski, and Paolo Sil- 

veri — sang in as good English as they and the translator could 
command; which is not saying very much. In an English per- 
formance of I] Trovatore, Libero de Luca sang Manrico in 


Italian, but that did not greatly matter as the other singers’ 


English was even less intelligible than his Italian. This was 
rather a pity: because I listened in vain for the immortal mo- 
ment when Leonora promises to give herself to the Count, and 
the Count (in the Royal Edition) immediately exclaims “What 
ho!’ (whether he adds under his breath ‘she bumps’ is, I suppose, 
left to the discretion of the singer). Die Walktire and Sieg- _ 
fried were given in the wrong order but in the right language. : 
This, no doubt, disappointed many people entering that en- 
chanted country for the first time; but others who know their 
Ring in its ‘English’ translation were glad to be spared the 
necessity of trying to follow such indigestiblé mouthfuls as: 
‘Faithless I wrought in unknowing falseness, é 
Binding by bargains what hid mishap.’ 
or 


“‘O, how shall I find ot shape me the free one, - ; i 
By me ne’et shielded, in his firm defiance the dearest to me.) 


: ily, it is gore surprising thee ee fee och ac 
talent for putting his associates to sleep; even Briinnhilde, 
4 tough as she is, loses consciousness: after: two Chale acts of such 
verbiage. 

It is, of course, a ee on which we cald: tire the sun with 
talking and send him down the sky’; but it is quite clear that 
there are only two possible solutions: either all English or all 

original. The irreverent have always found a good deal to laugh 
at in opera, and such gratuitous absurdities as Manrico and the 
Count blackguarding each other. alternately in English and 
Italian are not likely to help the cause of opera. For myself, <I 
am all for performances in the original tongues. No opera can 
sound as well in any language as that to which the music was 
originally set. That, I hope, is a truism. Also — and this is surely 
an important point — to English ears at any rate, English artists 
singing in German or Italian are more acceptable than German 
or Italian artists singing the kind of English that makes one 
imagine that one is in Hampstead or Swiss Cottage. English 
: people, rightly or wrongly, have always found foreigners 
‘funny’, and never so much so as when they are trying to speak 
English. It is all very well to say ‘It’s the music that matters’. 
So it is; but even the most respectful of us are re inclined to titter 


when we hear someone sing 
“Vun fine day ve'll notice’ or ‘O Shiar of Efe’. 


To my surprise, however, certain of my fellow-critics took 
_the stern view that this was England (in spite of Hampstead 
and Swiss Cottage), and that in England’s principal opera- 
house opera ought to be sung in English or not at all. 

Very well, then: what sort of English? If we are to sing in 
English, we must set to and make a drastic clean-up of at least: 
75 per cent of the standard English translations. This, of 
course, is gradually being done. We have admirable new ver- 
5 sions by Edward Dent, Proctor Greg, and others, and most 
popes companies freely adapt the old translations so that they 
are at least singable and make sense. I noticed a number of such 


best eons are not ideal. What a curious passion, for 
stance, opera translators have, or used to have, for theives 


‘Thy bride wil I become’ is — ane the mectiat ee 

the same. The-Bible says: ‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 

want’. But that would never do for an opera translator. In the 

typical English libretto it would inevitably become “The Lord 

my shepherd is; not want shall I’. Francis Hueffer makes Tago” =| 

say, ‘Will not the hideous deed for ever thine = escape?” - in- == | 

stead of ‘ escape thine eyes’ — even though ‘ escape’ is the most 

fs 5 important word, and in the straightforward sentence its second 

Be syllable would occur on the highest note of the phrase. Am- ‘ 

neris is made to sing: ca 

‘Come, love, with rapture fill me, as 

To joy my heart restore.’ a 
---_-If she were to sing: 

“Come, love, fill me wie tapture, - 

Restote my heart to joy’ ; 

_- it would not only be better English, but ‘rapture’ and joy’ : a 

would come on the strongest notes of the phrases. ‘It’s the. 

music that matters.’ Certainly: therefore we must not put be- : 

__ ginners off the music by making our artists sing absurd or un- 

; intelligible English. ee 

The music mattered a great deal last season; and from the 

point of view of sheer singing the Covent Garden company is 

now stronger than ever. The Wagner performances had a 

x splendid power and homogeneity, and were obviously the pro- 

ducts of artists who worked loyally together to present an opera _ 

asa whole instead of vying with each other as to who should 


Grahame Clifford as the Nibelung brothers. Here was acting 
of genuine insight, yet never at the expense of the music; and 
EE am glad to be able to record that, contrary to custom in this 
“opera, ‘Mime sang instead of snivelling and Alberich sang in- 
oe of barking. 
___ Ljuba Welitsch’s Aida seemed to inspire everyone around a 
2 to greater heights of eloquence, and that despite a make-up that 
a suggested a slight lack of chivalry on the part of her producer. 
— Still, Aida’s appearance must always be a producer’s headache. 
‘Silveri was, I need hardly say, a magnificent Amonasro and 
~ Torsten Ralf made a gallant shot at ee anes deputizing at 


wicked convention and ending ‘Celeste Aida’ as Verdi wrote it 
a Pianissimo. Incidentally, it is a little surprising that an opera 
_ so singable, so brimming over with sheer melody, contains only 
three detachable arias. Amneris and Amonasro both have 
music of great force and character, but nothing that could be 
effectively transferred to the concert-platform, while Ramphis 
andthe King are the mere stock basses of Italian opera. 

So Lat bewitching little artist, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, adorned 
everything she touched. She made the best Violetta (or Mar- 
guérite, as they now call her) i in my experience. Her acting was 
exquisite and her voice as soft and lustrous as white silk. Her 
Mimi also was delightful and she gave a perfectly balanced per- 
formance as Marcelline in Fidelio. It.is always surprising how 
b ghtly Beethoven’ s jewel shines on those rare occasions when 
it is. taken out of its case; surprising, because for years it was 
he fashion t = consider it — except for a famous trumpet- i 


$ per ‘ormance was ie by many : 
er - as, when pe oracd a COORD ae kiek “= 


and we had two brilliant Chace studies by Peter Klein and _ 


short notice. He asttnished and delighted us all by flouting a _ 


Yet, produced and sung as well as it was at Covent Gites a 
Fidelio springs into radiant life and proves to be an opera that 


is superlatively enjoyable as opera. 

The Sadler's Wells company enriched its ‘repertory with 
Weinberger’s delightful, if suspect, Schwanda and the first: pro- 
duction in England of Verdi’s Simone Boccanegra (revised ver- 
sion). In Simone I heard the finest singing I had ever heard in’ 
this opera-house. James Johnston rose to truly international 
heights as the lover, and Arnold Matters was as impressively 
resonant as I have ever heard him in the title part. And yet, 
despite its unmistakable anticipations of Aida and Otello, the — 
opera somehow did not wring our hearts. Perhaps the plotis too 
bewilderingly elaborate. I suppose we would say that of all 
modern opera-composers Verdi and Puccini had the acutest 
sense of stagecraft; and yet what a difference there is between 


~ them! Every one of Puccini’s plots is stark, straightforward, 


lucid, and shorn of all irrelevances. Verdi, on the other hand, 


seems to go out af his way to baffle and mystify the spectator. | 


Trovatore is, of course, the historic example ; yet The Force of 
Destiny and Simone Boccanegra present us with even more 
tortuous tangles. Well, never mind; ‘it’s the music that mat- 
ters’. 


Rove aes ay 


Bae) 2 2 SCOTLAND: MAURICE LINDSAY 


SINCE last I wrote, Edinburgh’s second International Festival 
of Music and Drama has been the main event in Scottish musi- 
cal life. It was, in many ways, a greater success than its prede- 
cessor: standards were mostly high; a stronger Scottish 
element was included; and programmes, although still on the 


- conservative side, showed more breadth than those of the pre- 
_ vious year. So much has been written about it all already, that 


I see no point in chewing the Festival cud here. 
When the caravanserai finally departed, one of the Edin- 


: burgh papers became almost smugly hysterical over the great 


‘triumph’ of it all, talking glibly of the Festival as the harbinger 
of a new ‘renaissance’ (as if the ‘Scottish Renaissance’ had not 


_ been growing in literature during the last twenty-five years, 


without any artificial boosting!). The visiting foreigners might 
perhaps teach the miserable Scots how low their standards are, 


_ and howlittle they can really do! Well, of course, ‘renaissances’ 
_ don’t get born that way! They spring out of healthy national 


roots, and usually they inspire the body politic to improve its 


- constitution, so that artistic growth may be still further en- 


couraged. The body politic of Scotland is rotten to the core 


j (16 Scots to.2 Englishmen and women emigrated during the 
- ~year Summer 1947-Summer 1948 — and these figures take no 


account of the basic difference in the populations of the two 


countries!), so The Scotsman’s dream of an imported musical 


‘renaissance’ is almost certainly foredoomed to failure. 


The Festival City has already had its pride severely reduced 


g z by a foretaste of that inevitable failure. Not a single concert 


promoter has managed to fill the Usher Hall since the Augesteo 
_ Orchestra left it in early September. Beecham, Elisabeth Schu- 
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mann, Dane Matthews the SaeteE Orchestra =: at bes 
have drawn a two-thirds house; at worst, and more 3 
a few hundreds! 


squabble between the Scottish Orchestra and the Edinburg 
Concert Society, resulting i in two rival series of concerts. That — 
argument falls to the ground when one learns that neither the 
Royal Philharmonic nor the Berlin Philharmonic drew any- 
thing like respectable houses. Others suggest that Edinburgh - 
_ folk spend all their spare money on the Festival. Ifthatistrue, 
then it finally gives the lie to The Scotsman’s ‘renaissance’ — 
dream, for any fool can see that a continuation of the present 
state of affairs must lead to the destruction of Scottish musical 
life. That is too high a price to pay for any Festival of foreign 
visitors, however excellent and inspiring may be their per- 
formances. The cost of admission makes Festival concerts affairs _ 
for only the comparatively wealthy; or the treat-of-the-year _ | 
splurge for those who might otherwise hear more music _ 
throughout the other eleven months of the year. ae 
On top of all this, the rumours going around last Spring that 
the Founder’s Guild was within sight of its goal have proved 
to be wholly false. The Guild’s only visible activity seems to be om 
the plastering of strategic points in the Capital with posters of = 
the ‘Wot! No Symphony Orchestra? variety. Sir’ Thomas — 
Beecham declared bluntly that it would be much more to the — 
point if the Edinburgh authorities put the money they ‘spend — 
annually on the Festival towards the founding of a decent Scot- _ 
tish orchestra. This sally drew a sharp but patronizing ‘reply : 
from Rudolph Byng, organizer of the Festival, who has, of 
course, no reason to be concerned with the state of music 
making in Scotland during forty-nine weeks of the year! 
Tam not in any sense anti-Festival, as such — far from it. But. 
I have always feared that, in the long run, a Festival of this sort | 


. a 1 are, ., may add ee me, 
_ they are going to find it aay difficult to demonstrate that — 


Tam) wrong! iss é 
ss The latest Scottish Orchestra, which came together at the 


one that sedis ee April, particularly i in the string section. - 
‘The brasses, however, are still very shaky, and the wood-wind : 


: Jack precision. Worst of all, though, is the poor overall quality 
of orchestral tone which results, even when there are no brass 
distortions to alter actual notes. Walter Susskind has managed 
_to get astonishing results once or twice out of his too hetero- 
geneous body of players; but brilliant musician though he is, 
‘not even he can produce the proverbial silk purses leg sows’ 


ears. 
aa. general musical collapse i in Scotland cannot be very far 
away. Perhaps in the face of it, Edinburgh and Glasgow will put 
aside their childish differences and get together (Glasgow will _ 
have to purge and reconstitute the Management Committee — 
before any sort of co-operation can be hoped for). Putting 
first things first, they should establish a new permanent Scottish 
_ Symphony Orchestra. Then, and only then, will it be possible 
‘to talk about Festivals without having the awkward and 
slightly ridiculous air of the servant-girl masquerading in her 
-mistress’s clothes! 


LIVERPOOL: A. K. HOLLAND 


‘Tar vather gloomy forebodings that were expressed at the be- 
ginning of the winter season in in Liverpool have not quite been 


aia sing through é sk of eee and a slough of des: 


ie ngo Tignes i pomenect as the new resident con- 
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amount of controversy, but he very Surckly got to ae The ‘ 
orchestra was to some extent reorganized and, although we 


have lost many of those brilliant players who madeatemporary 4 


habitation in Liverpool during the war years, it is certain that 
the new policy of building up the orchestra from rock-bottom, 
and of encouraging new and younger players, is in the long run 
a sound principle. It has put the clock back for the moment. 
With some splendid and well-experienced players, there goes a 
certain element of youth and novitiate. Some sections of the 
orchestra (for instance, the strings) have steadily improved, and 
while the wood-wind can hardly as yet bear comparison with 


‘the superb players it has lost, there is a.manifest keenness to 


learn and to profit by the new vigour that Mr Rignold has in- 
fused into the orchestra. 

His programmes, while they inevitably contain much that is 
out of the standard repertory, have not been unadventurous. 
For example, he gave us a completely modern programme in 


~ December devoted to the works of William Walton, Jean 


Francaix (who appeared as the soloist in his own amusing 
pianoforte concerto), the Tapiola of Sibelius, and Elgar’s Fal- 
staff. At the same time, we have had the services of Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and a number of guest-conductors, including Jean Mar- 
tinon and Rafael Kubelik. We were unlucky in losing Sir 
Thomas Beecham for one concert (Mr Rignold taking over the 
identical programme, a characteristic Beecham one), but he had 
previously given us a superlative performance with his own 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra; and by way of relief we had 
also the Berlin Philharmonic under Furtwangler. In the way of 
orchestral music we have therefore not done so badly. And two” 
visits from the Hallé Orchestra have spurred our ambitions. 
While the musical life of Liverpool is thus centred mainly in 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, with its well-attended 
‘Club’ lectures and the well-organized concerts for industrial 
employees, there are some other signs of activity. There has 


ner i hie xs : nF a Bi 
iin the ee season. a revival of the individual c concert : 


chosen. programme ee often been very bie and the quality = 
of performance certainly not below that of pre-war years. Even?" 
if there have been no remarkable discoveries, there are signs of 
an assiduous practice of the art among the gifted few. We have 
always had a fairly strong pianoforte tradition, and some of 

_ the younger players seem designed to carry this on, but their 
chances of making a public appearance are restricted, except at 
their own expense. But such recitals as have been enon point — 
to a fresh outlook and a serious approach. 

_ Apart from orchestral concerts and solo recitals, we have, of ‘ 
course, our Rodewald Chamber Concerts, which have during se 
the past season presented a magnificent series of artists, includ- 

_ ing the Barylli, New Italian, and Hungarian Quartets. The 

_ programmes have of necessity been on more or less conserva- ~ 
tive lines, but the standard has been of the highest. The public 

_ is small, but it tends to improve. We live in an orchestral age, - — 
. and there is no longer a specialized public for modern works in 

_ this field. The young people are encouraged to attend the Rode- _ 

- wald Society’s concerts by special concessions, just as they are ; 
given privileges to attend the afternoon concerts of the Rush- 

worth series, at which one can always be sure of a tastefully 
eestencd programme given by eminent artists. 

- In choral music, the Philharmonic gave us the Vaughan 
Williams ‘Mass’ and Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, and the Welsh Choral Union a notable pro- 

gramme which included Verdi’s Te Deum, Elgar’s For the 
__ Fallen and To Women, and Vaughan Williams’s Dona Nobis 

_ Pacem, Christmas brought the inevitable spate of Handel. No 
~ one can say that these things should not be done. If the public 
eS demands half a dozen performances of Handel’s masterpiece 
every year and if the societies can make up on the swings what 
: they lose on the roundabouts, who are we to complain? And 


Ze, 
Ge 
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never have a chance to hear any the of the works of 
to say nothing of Bache . 

There is a good deal of quiet work going on in ae wa 
orchestral concerts for schools, for youth groups, and so forth. 


were when I last wrote a rather pessimistic report on die situa- “4 
: tion in Liverpool. 2 
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LEEDS: ERIC. TODD 


Our civic authorities, having now established orchestral music 
on a firm basis in the city, have recently turned their attention 
- to chamber music and are to a a series of ence con- 


I made some months ago to the chairman of the music su 
committee, Alderman George: Brett. Six concerts. have so fe 


; ~ Steuart Wikow Sa ‘The Birth of British Song’. 

' Since my last notes the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra he 
gone much farther afield geographically and made its first ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh. Opinions of the Scottish critics ma 
interesting reading and one gathers that they were all p 
pared to concede a high degree of pees an openly wi o 


but these: have sone cilly ec on account eo 
drarely because of indifferent pasee ne 


ing te Bele ae re the peaioning a iS season, however, 
udiences in Leeds were smaller than seemed reasonable after 


aed Mr Miles to reconsider his programmes, with the result ee 
hat certain items which were judged to lack appeal were dis- 


ities, awed iis) has been made up during the past . 
> = and oak are now three series of instrumental con- 
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the orchestra in solo work and in combination, and there are 


concerts given several times a year by the Y.S.O. especially for 


the schools. Finally, they are encouraged to attend the Satur- iF . 


day concerts where seats are reserved for them at a 


nominal charge. With such preparation there should be no lack | 


of knowledgeable devotees in the future. 
There is nothing to report yet about, the next Triennial 


Festival in 1950 save a strong, but unconfirmed, rumour that 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra - 


have been invited to take part and have provisionally accepted. 
Mr Noel Middleton, chairman of the programme committee, 
informs me that composers have been approached with regard 


to new works for performance, but that no decision has yet — 


been reached at the time of writing. 
Leeds University has recently assumed more roporanes as 


Lie pote pe he 


a centre of music-making. This is as it should te, forthe music- 


school there, under Dr Edward Allam, has been enlarged and 


“students may now take a full-time course to qualify for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music. Concerts at the University include 


the midday recitals, a series of chamber concerts in the evening, 
and the annual production of the Music Society. Last year they 


gave a commendable performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor; ~ 


this year Haydn’s Creation will be performed. An unusual fea- 


ture of their productions is the selection of soloists from the 


chorus:instead of engaging principals. This is valuable experi- 
ence for the singers who, if somewhat deficient in quality of 
tone, are obviously prepared with meticulous care by Dr Allam, 
with excellent results by amateur standards. 

So far this season we have had one concert from the Leeds 
Philharmonic Society, when they sang Mozart’s Mass in C 


minor. As a chorus they still command our profound respect, — 


but one notes with regret the lack of young singers. A rule 
which choral societies might profitably observe is to take in a 


percentage of young singers each year, always supposing them _ 


i 


b Without some suc ynéthod ofr regeneration no a 
‘can hope to survive. oe gees 
After a lapse of a . year, when insufficient support was oe 
ming, the Leeds Concert Society resumes its operations next 
_ Spring with a series of recitals, a most welcome piece ofnews. 


‘MANCHESTER: J. HA. ELLIOT : a 


Pits ies Of public music-making here changes very little, 
though in course of time one has observed differences, and 
sometimes vast improvements, in the texture of various strands a 
_ of the design. In fact —- and I may as well abandon a metaphor | 
which threatens to plunge me into early difhculties — the be- 

_ ginning of a new season, just getting under way atthemoment — 
of writing, shows that we are going on in the same old way. ae 
We have here two celebrated series of concerts (one interna- 
i ely famous) which bestride the whole winter season like a 
H _ brace of Colossi. Need I say that these are the Hallé and the 
_ Tuesday Midday Concerts? A few other series, such as the ee 
Manchester Chamber Concerts, spread themselves more tenu- = 
: ously across the allotted span, which in this city is a regrettably 

_ short one. The rest is haphazard, fugitive, often ill- -supported, 

and occasionally obscure. 

I suppose i it is much the same in other musical centres, and 

it may be that this age of bureaucracy is forcing my inclination 

_ towards docketing, pigeon-holing, and generally tidying-up; 

but I do feel the need, the pressing and crying need, for some 

kind of co-ordination and (I won’t say control) of guidance. It 

‘seems to me that the vast musical public that sprang up during 

the war.is in danger of being allowed to disperse and fritter 

_ itself “away. Some time ago I pleaded n these pages for a Civic 

; Bureau of Fine Arts, pending the establishment of a ministry. 

No one, of course, took the slightest notice. But the need for. 
something of the sort is becoming urgent if we are to attain 

“unto artistic salyation. It would be a pity if, for want of a little 


soi from which it cond ee roused oy by t 
-ment of a programme of orchestral music by Tch. ik« 
intend no sneer: I am an unrepentant lover and admirer « 

Tchaikovsky's orchestral music; but there are, after all, ‘othe 
things to hear. I repeat again that the problem is largely an 
economic one, and I ask once more how better could rates or 
taxes be spent than in fostering artistic sensitiveness, ‘intellect 
ual refinement, and love of beauty — in a word, in promotin 
mental health? Ask any modern psychiatrist whether tha 
doesn’t mean, to a great extent, +, physical well-being also, and 
hence a healthy community - an advantage which even a ~ 
government or corporation could recognize. 

However, let ‘us talk about music. We have had the usual 
scattered recitals by solo artists, mostly pianists, of various de- 
grees of fame; and wide celebrity as a pianist is hardly won in 
these days, heaven knows. Margerie Few consolidated the ex 
cellent impression that she made at her previous recital here. 
Among more spectacular events was a visit from the Berl 


as a spur and not, as formerly, a thoroughly chastening experi 
ence. A visit from the Royal Philharmonic under Beecham i is 
announced for the near future. s 
The Hallé syllabus, which, after all, is the broad basis on 
which Manchester music is built, is again “modest i in its de- 
mands on the ear of conservative listeners — a species of fau 
distinctly numerous hereabouts. Thus the principle i is eco 
mically sound. The announcement of the programmes pass d 
_by with little public comment, though a correspondent in t 
Manchester Guardian did suggest that we might be given, 
one mortal season, the full cycle of Bruckner symphonies — ’ 
proposition which I regarded with appalled horror. Jose: ; 


our first guest conductor this season, treated us to wie 


asion of a performance of Schumann’s Piano Concerto by 
li Kraus. I a appear to be at variance with some other critics in. 


Rafael Kubelik, I must return thanks for a vivid concert mostly 
ed to Czech music and including Dvorak’s Second Sym- 
, which has been rather neglected here i in spite of its be- 


eu h ie but what does it matter when everything is so 
, SO sincere, so enthusiastically and generously given? Let 
| pure self- defence as a critic and guardian of the public 
hunt my memory for a grouse. At Belle Vue one evening 
the new version of Petrouchka. As the programme-note. 
ned. its Barbirolli vey properly prefers the Py tae end- 


: Disiaco: ee 'S nee concert at eBale Vue was fe iro 


geoutding | this as 's the salvation of an otherwise rather undis- 


t, poetical withal. To deal at once with our other early guest, . 
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was the position not somehow made clear to 2 


~ the completion of a quarter-century as organist to the City and 


the Choir he has the very able assistance of Dr Ruth Gipps as 2 


ence? 
At the moment of going to press the «ile city is eteee swept | 
with mighty sighs of relief. Barbirolli, having been offered the 2} | 
control of the B.B.C. Orchestra, has turned the proposition 
down. Naturally this has endeared us to him more than ever, 2 et 
especially as we may draw the flattering conclusion that, with — Pi 
all our faults, he must like us a little. Apropos, I wonder how 
that intriguing chemical formula, ‘J.B. plus B.B.C.’, would have — 
worked in actual practice? Spontaneous combustion, perhaps? — 
At any rate, in the opinion of authorities I have consulted there 
would certainly have been ructions of sorts! 


BIRMINGHAM: JOHN WATERHOUSE 


Our 1948-9 season opened under the shadow of the death of 
Birmingham’s finest and best-loved musician. When Dr G. D. 
Cunningham died on August 4, he was less than a year from — 


to the University. His nine-hundredth recitalon the Town Hall 
organ (mentioned in my last report) proved to be his last. We _ 
knew that he was not well, and was planning a few months 


rest while the organ underwent repairs; but few of us could ~4 i 


have had any foreboding of the end, and few of us can yet hold _ 
clearly in perspective the fact and the extent of our loss. | 

To his memory the City of Birmingham Choir, whose con- 
ductor he had been since 1926, dedicated a pair of truly great _ 4 


‘and inspired performances of a work specially dear to him, 


Elgar's Dream of Gerontius. Heddle Nash sang the name-part 
on November 23 and Ronald Bristol on December 3. Miss . _ 
Mary Jarred sang the Angel, and Mr George Weldon conducted ~ 
on both occasions. Mr Weldon has been persuaded to add the 
conductorship of the Choir to his already onerous duties as 
conductor of the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra; but with © 


Ginees suffered very litele oe ot personnel diet 
summer break, and this continuity seems clearly to be lead- 
ing ‘to still further improvement in team-work and finesse. 
i here is a new concert-plan this season. During the past four — 
years a Thursday-Sunday chain of concerts ran continuously, 
with no general difference of type between Thursday and Sun- 
‘ Be programmes. We now have a Thursday sequence which 
aims at being more adventurous, and with each week a work | 
new to the repertoire, while the Sunday sequence has given 
_ place to alternate Sunday and alternate Tuesday concerts, the 
- former of the old miscellaneous-standard kind with a popular 
emphasis, the latter drawing each programme from the work of 
goa single composer. Concerning these one-composer concerts, 
-_an odd little fact is worth noting. So far we have had Tchai- 
s kovsky, Beethoven, Sibelius, Dvorak, and Mendelssohn. Des- 


— 


2 a mabe of cold and fog, Mendelssohn drew very eae 


* While warmly welcoming the adventurous Thursday policy, 
: , one cannot feel more than a qualified enthusiasm about its 
_ execution up to date. The gaps in Birmingham’s s acquaintance 


Be craatioaally palisaledged stature and with proven British. 


-‘under-fifties’ — are huge; and there is little evidence of any real 
attempt to begin filling them. Alan Rawsthorne’s Symphonic 
_ Studies, on the third Thursday, was the right sort of choice; 
and so, of course, was Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony on 
the first. But too many of the ‘novelty’ places are being filled 
a _ by ‘trivial things (Khatchaturian’s Sabre Dance, Don Gillis’s 
ae very damp squib of a Symphony 54) or by excursions into the 
= utterly unknown. The task of Mr Weldon and the committee 
~ insuch matters is certainly very difficult. Whenever a ‘modern’ 
work - appears, someone is sure to write to the papers ferociously 
‘declaring that he has discontinued his subscription. But Ido not 


fue 


\ 
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sane scare has been Beas ‘during cee four 
prove any more e destructive of receipts than dae 


, : _ accomplished piano concerto) or Saigun (Gute of Mr Wal n’ 
: recent visit to Ankara — yet to be ee nets 


from the amateurs. In the first issue of this bs I ga 
A (somewhat, I gather, to the indignation of ees musi- 


. the Music Makers’ activities since then have secluded Rinses 
_ Korsakov’s Snow Maiden. This season they have still mor 
boldly ventured upon Berlioz’s Trojans — their own abridged — 
version of the double-opera, with a few main Spat from a 


second in Britain. Some of the cutting was not aie contrive 
in aes the telescoping of the last three scenes into on “| 


presentation ofa great peplecved work, e it be succeed enoug 
to give an alert and sympathetic audience a good idea of th 


of stock. The shadow-passage of the Wooden Horse, whic 
patronizin g notice in the London press seemed to think funn 
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ae : 


: write, cae concert season is in full swing, an ‘live’ leners 
ne - South are able to attend more Spoken and other big- 


ona Piaiiiatmonic Society by a Se Corpora- 
s been cut in half. Herbert Menges and the Southern 
Ih; rmonic Orchestra are doing very good work, and widen- 
scope of their programmes and the quality of their en- _ 
le, bys giving frequent concerts in various places, with sub- 
the same programmes and soloists. There appears to 
: Opportunity to maintain even two such orchestras 
{ ibutory basis between, say, Brighton, Eastbourne, - 
ortsmouth, Winchester, and Southampton, with 


oe is he mainstay) are being well maintained, 
s be = aes in a wider range « of music than 


with the S.P.O.; although ae: is a romantic concerto fey ex - 
cellence, on this occasion the sentimental aspect of the worl K 
was left in abeyance and we had an interpretation of which th 
key-note was strength andi intensity of thought. i 
The biggest crowd so far this season appeared at the Chopin ia he 
recital by Pouishnoff, whose restrained and well-balanced man- 
ner is very popular in Portsmouth. It was most interesting ton 
compare this concert with another Chopin recital given only a — 
few weeks before by Henryk Mierowski, who was paying his — 
first visit to Portsmouth. Which brings me to a point on which 
as a proud provincial I feel some indignation — namely, the wild — 
claims and publicity blurbs which frequently precede the ap- 
pearance of a solo performer in one of our towns. Impresarios * 
should not suppose that in the provinces we are incapable of is 
judging for ourselves — Mr Mierowskicame, heralded by ablaze __ 
of publicity, including the claim that he was the greatest pian- 
ist since Paderewski (and how many have been claimed as such = 
in the last twelve years?). To justify this sweeping assertion in a ! 
the eyes of those of us who lovingly remember the great Polish } 
master, it would have been necessary to show Mr Mierowski as | ag % 
having the brilliance of Horowitz, the fire of Clifford Curzon, 
the power of Rachmaninoff, and the wisdom of Solomon! Mr _ a 
Mierowski turned out to be a very good pianist indeed in his 
own right, of considerable power, anda most unusual care and | 
accuracy in his Chopin playing. Far too many pianists give free 
and, in fact, almost licentious interpretations of this compe a 
and I often wish to quote them W. Battison Haynes’s advice to 
a young pianist who complained that he could not make ange 
thing of a simple little work he had been set — ‘Juss try Playing 
it straight through’. 
The amateur Societies have a very full programme; pee 
formances of Elijah with Harold Williams in the title réle, 


Aad 


Messiah with Arthur Fear and Richard Dawson, and the con- 


a 


ad trumpets for only three numbers; his choir also was of 
relatively small and manageable proportions. The result was a 
_ performance in which accuracy and attention to detail were to 
the fore as opposed to the frequently over-weighted and far too 
; Slush’ performances to which we are so often treated. 

Aida was a triumph for Bertram Bradshaw, the conductor of 
the Choral Union, and proves once again the tremendous 
alue to be got out of really first- class soloists anda ee on 


The Pe occ was a glittering sticcess. : 
Tt i is now possible to say without any fear of contradiction 
os ereens is an established factor i in the lives of many 


tainment of any sort ae 1945 to 1947 (a natural zs JO to 
1e great mental strain upon us all during the war) which some- 
hat clouded the issue — it was even said to me sneeringly 
ee ai well-attended series of orchestral concerts, ‘My dear 


‘Although Henry Purcell was eae 36. eae he died i ins 
become the most distinguished musician of his time and was butiec 
great ceremony in Westminster a whete, at the age fe Site 


slight pees to his few peluaiced works. But he was queen 
a gteat pioneer of the English musical tradition, and in this authoritati 
biography his contribution is clearly assessed. Purcell was 2 versat 
and adventurous composer. For the Court he wrote ceremonial ‘music, an 
anthems and services for the Church, and, above all, operas and a 
incidental music for the Restoration theatre. As a background t 
Purcell’s innovations and achievements, this book presents a bro 
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“THAT IS WHERE THIS 
SHOP DIFFERS...” 


ae [F all dealers in gramophones and records were as well- 
equipped in-the matter of knowledge and helpfulness as 
the Gramophone Shop Ltd., in Sloane Street, a big step 
forward would have been taken, A buyer who is shown 
how to select with judgment is already well started on the 
right road. (He will not be likely to lump together records 
just as records whatever their nature.) He will envisage 
each one as a real entity to be treated with the respect due 
to an entity. 
“ Probably no other gramophone Shop in the country has 
a stock of classical records that excels that in Sloane Street. 
They are readily accessible, and can_be listened to in the 
most sympathetic surroundings. Those who sell them 
not only know what they are talking about but are capable 
of helping a prospective purchaser to make up his mind. 
But a mind of one kind or another is taken for granted. 
That is where this shop differs from so many other establish- 
ments. If you don’t care what you buy, so long as it’s a 
‘classical’ or a ‘dance’ record, there is little point in 
going there. If you do... well, just go and see for 
yourself ! *—Francis Toye. Z 


RECORDS BY POST 


OUR Records by Post department, 

which includes an advisory and in- 
formation service, is probably the larg- 
est in the world. Many thousands of 
records are safely packed and dispatched 
every year to customers at home and 
abroad. 

If you are unable to come to-Sloane 
Street, we invite you to order your re- 
cords by post. If you are in doubt as 
to the best recording of any particular 
work, we shall be happy to give you the 
benefit of our knowledge. Often it 
happens that the recording we recom- 
mend is not only the best, but the least 
expensive. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP LTD 


130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S-W.1 : SLO 9001 


RECORDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1948 On 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


FLAGSTAD GABRIELLA GATTI 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra with the London Symphony Orchestra 
Cond. by FURTWANGLER = 2: 

The Closing Scene—“ Gotterdam- Otello: Act IV-Era pit: Galmot; 
Boring Wagner DB 6792-3 Willow Song, Parts 1. and 2;_ 
DBS 6794 ; Ave Maria—Verdi DB6712-3 


DE SABATA SIR THOMAS BEECHAM ~ 
ee oa bee ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
Il Segreto di Susanna—Overture; : Se ; a 

I Quattro Rusteghi—Intermezzo | Ein Heldenleben — Symphonic = 
-—Wolf-Ferrari ~~ DB 6786 Poem — R. Strauss DB6620-4 


FURTWANGLER 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Symphony No. 3 in E Flat “Eroica” 

—Beethoven DB 6741-6 DBS 6747 


BARBIROLLI . 
THE HALLE. ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 4 in A, ‘Italian’ 
—Mendelssohn = ~~ GQ 3758-60 


PIERRE FOURNIER DI STEFANO 
- with the Philharmonia Orchestra Lamentodi Federico,‘L’Arlesiana’ 
Concerto No. 1 in A Minor —Cilea; E Lucevan le Stelle 


—Saint-Saens - - DB6602-3 “Tosca’—Puccini - DB6580 
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